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ORDINATION CLASS OF 1947, PROVINCE OF ST. JOSEPH 









©rdained 


to the 


Sacred Priesthood 
JUNE 5, 1947 
by 


The Most Rev. Amieto G. Cicognani, B.D. 


Apostolic Delegate and Titular Archbishop of Laodicea 


Joseph Luke Lennon Edward Paul Farrell 
Providence, R. I. Jersey City, N. J. 
Robert Francis Conway Ralph Thomas Imwalle 
Jersey City, N. J. Columbus, Ohio 
Richard Mark Heath Joseph James Baverso 
Somerville, Mass. Braddock, Pa. 
Francis Christopher Lehner John Jordan Duffy 
Columbus, Obio New York, N. Y. 
Joseph Richard Desmond Raymond Martin McCabe 
Charlestown, Mass. Zanesville, Ohio 
William Bertrand Ryan William Brendan Tarrier 
Yonkers, N. Y. Zanesville, Ohio 


OF THE ORDER OF PREACHERS 
OF THE PROVINCE OF ST. JOSEPH 





Open then the eye of thy intellect and gaze at the Sun 
of Justice, and thou wilt see those glorious ministers, who, 
through ministering the Sun, have become like to it... . The 
Sun illuminates them and causes the earth of their souls to 
germinate with Its heat. Thus do My sweet ministers, elected 
and anointed and placed in the mystical body of the holy 
church, in order to administer Me, the Sun, that is to say, the 
Body and Blood of My only-begotten Son, together with the 
other Sacraments, which draw life from this Blood; this they 
do in two ways, actually, in administering the Sacraments, and 
spiritually, by shedding forth in the mystical body of the holy 
Church, the light of supernatural science, together with the 
colour of an honourable and holy life, following the doctrine 
of My Truth, which they administer in the ardent love with 
which they cause barren souls to bear fruit, illuminating them 
with the light of their science, and driving away the darkness 
of their mortal sin and infidelity, by the example of their holy 
and regular life, and reforming the lives of those who live in 
disorder and darkness of sin, and in coldness, through the 
privation of charity. 


St. CATHERINE OF SIENA, 
The Dialogue 
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ORDINATION CLASS OF 1947, PROVINCE OF ST. ALBERT 











Ordained 


to the 


Sacred Priesthood 


JUNE 5, 1947 
by 


The Most Revd. William DB. ©’ Brien, B.D. 


Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago 


Paul Aquinas Barrett Robert Antoninus Kilbridge 
Flushing, Long Island, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 

Wilfred Gabriel Hoff John Peter Houlihan 
Denver, Col. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Robert Francis Crowe William Augustine Rock 
Oak Park, lil. Oak Park, Iil. 

Francis Louis Bertrand Cunningham Mark Albert Ryan 
Chicago, Ill. South Sioux City, Neb. 

John Robert Dolehide Pedro Gonzalez 
Chicago, Ill. Velilla, Spain 

John Bonaventure Balsam Joseph Innocent Hren 
Rochester, N. Y. Hebron, Ind. 


OF THE ORDER OF PREACHERS 
OF THE PROVINCE OF ST. ALBERT 





JUNE 14, 1947 


by 


The Most Keo. John J. Mitty, B.D. 
Archbishop of San Francisco, Calif. 


Robert Paul Starrs Joseph Hyacinth Servente 
Oakland, Calif. Vallejo, Calif. 


OF THE ORDER OF PREACHERS 
OF THE PROVINCE OF THE HOLY NAME 








Priests are also fellow-builders with God in edifying the 
Church, and rearing the temple of the Holy Ghost upon the 
one only foundation which Christ, the Master-builder, has 
laid. They are fathers of all who are born again by water and 
the Holy Ghost: but in a special sense, and with a more inti- 
mate and an eternal relation, they are fathers of those whom 
they have baptized. St. Paul says to the Corinthians, "If you 
have ten thousand instructors in Christ, yet not many fathers, 
for in Christ Jesus by the Gospel have | regenerated you." 
This title is the most simple and intelligible to all, old and 
young, learned and unlettered. The relation of father and 
child is universal in the order of nature, and it becomes a 
spiritual instinct in the order of grace. The title of father is 
the first, the chief, the highest, the most potent, the most 
persuasive, the most honorable of all the titles of a priest. 
He may receive from the world and from its fountains of 
honor many names, from the schools of learning many de- 
grees, from the ecclesiastical law many dignities; but none 
has so deep and so high a sense as father, and none but the 
spiritual fatherhood will pass into eternity. 


CARDINAL MANNING, 
The Eternal Priesthood 
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SANCTIFY THEM IN TRUTH 


UTH is emblematic of the Order of Preachers; devotion to 
Truth, the indispensable virtue of Dominican life. Through 
seven centuries sons of St. Dominic have gone forth from 
cloistered cells, armed with the sword of Truth, to combat 
falsity and error. God Himself revealed to St. Catherine the mission 
of Dominic: “His office was the same as that of the Word, My Only 
Begotten Son.’ Dominic fulfilled that office by continuing the Re- 
demptive Act of Calvary in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, by dis- 
pelling darkness and pouring forth light in preaching the Truth. Cele- 
brating the Truth of Christ’s Sacrifice at the altar, preaching the 
Truth of His Word in the pulpit, Friar Priests, after the heart of St. 
Dominic, follow in the footsteps of their Founder, the Doctor V erita- 
tis. To share in the priesthood of Jesus Christ through the character 
of Holy Orders; to hold membership in the religious family of St. 
Dominic through solemn profession—how sublime is the priestly vo- 
cation in the Dominican Order ! 

Each year young Dominicans from three provinces in the United 
States receive the crown of this noble calling in their ordination to the 
priesthood. In future years some will journey to foreign lands, bring- 
ing the light and love of Christ’s teaching to pagan peoples; some will 
mould the minds of youth by teaching theology, philosophy, the arts 
and the sciences; others will be engaged in home mission work, 
preaching novenas, retreats, and missions; still others will devote their 
labors to writing, organizational work, and the various special activi- 
ties of the Order. All will be priests of Jesus Christ, bearing to God 
the prayers and supplications of sinful men, returning from God to 
man with His graces and blessings. All will be Dominican priests, in- 
flamed with a love of Truth, the everlasting, unchangeable Truth of 
Jesus Christ. 

To the newly ordained Friar Priests, Dominicana extends sincere 
congratulations. With them, their parents, and relatives, we share the 
joy of their ordination. For them we humbly pray, “Keep them in 
Thy Name. ... Keep them from evil. . . . Sanctify them in Truth.” 


eS 
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FATHER VINCENT McNABB: PRIEST, PREACHER, DOMINICAN 


MARK HEATH, O.P. 


The last published words we have from Hilaire Belloc concern 


Fr. Vincent McNabb: 














The greatness of his character, of his learning, his experience, and, above 
all, his judgment, was something altogether separate from the world 
about him. Those who knew him marvelled increasingly at every aspect 
of that personality. But the most remarkable aspect of all was the char- 
acter of holiness. Everyone who met him, even superficially, discovered 
this. Those of us who had the honour and the rare advantage of knowing 
him intimately and well over many years find, on looking back on that 
vast experience, something unique, over and above the learning, over and 
above the application of that learning to Thomism, which is surely the 
very heart of the Dominican affair.1 


Fr. Vincent would have wondered greatly at those words, and 


no less at those of one of his Dominican brethren, Fr. Gerald van 


in a recently published memoir : 















Perhaps it will be found, when all things are known, that this was after 
all the greatest thing he did for God and for men: that he showed so 
many of the poor, in the darkest days, not by words alone, but by ocular 
demonstration and by the deep realization that stays in the heart, that it 
was not only the communists who stood by them; showed them that hts 
master was the best friend they could ever hope to have—and that there 
was no reason on earth why they should not hope to have him.2 





These lines serve to introduce Fr. McNabb to those who have 


never heard of him. To describe him fairly, however, to those who 
have heard only his name or perhaps a quoted remark is something 
more. It is to convey the vision of a cathedral to one who cannot see; 
a description of something vast and intricate, yet simple; the task of 
reducing eternity and the depth of God to the slavery of the written 
word. Belloc tried to describe the impress of Fr. McNabb’s holiness, 


and then wrote: 







Vann. Newman Bookshop—Blackfriars, Oxford. 1946. p. 10. 


We know holiness just as we know courage or the unimportant particular 
of physical beauty and proportion. When we come across that quality of 


1 Blackfriars, August, 1943, Vol. XXIV, No. 281. p]| 289. 


2 An Old Apostle Speaks, by Vincent McNabb. Memoir by Fr. Gerald 
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holiness permeating and proceeding from the whole Dominican world, 
we can only be silent as before some rare and majestic presentation, 
wholly foreign to our common experience. It was not the learning, though 
it had been accumulated over so many years, not the particular familiarity’ 
with the master text of St. Thomas, it was the fullness of being which, 
as we remember what we have lost, is on a scale that appals and dwarfs 
all general appreciation. It would have been astonishing in any man to 
have discovered so profound a simplicity united to so huge a spiritual 
experience. .. . Never have I seen or known anything on such a scale.3 


THE LOOK OF THE MAN 


But attempt his portrait we ought, lest his memory and his pre- 
cious example be lost; lest the lesson he taught be wasted as his re- 
membrance dims in the passing of time. 

Some people remember Fr. Vincent McNabb only from what 
they saw of him. Nearly all London was familiar with him in this 
way. He was an old man who wore a Dominican habit everywhere he 
went. Some knew that he was a Friar Preacher; others, unaware that 
the 13th century was alive in their midst, thought he was a circus 
man. His spare frame, bony face, and jutting chin, his reedy voice, 
and his brisk walk were known to the city. His habit, handspun and 
woven of English wool, and his old boots, handmade of English 
leather, were a sermon to all on his social doctrine of the importance 
of the crafts. Some saw him at Hyde Park preaching in the open on 
social questions, or conducting the Stations of the Cross for a large 
crowd during Lent. The convents of London knew him as a welcome 
retreat master, but more often as the persistent beggar of their 
prayers. London knew him; truly of him: he was in the city, yet not 
of it. 

Catholics knew him better. His preaching and his confessional © 
were popular. Books and articles, of which there is now no accurate 
count,* came from his pén in a continued stream. They had the clarity 
and the sureness of an occasional glimpse of the heavens for a mari- 
ner in an overcast night. He preached and wrote sermons for the 
simple and wise; he did articles for social actionists and economists ; 
he published books and articles on Scriptural and theological questions 
for his brethren in the Church and for Anglicans, He was a champion 
of many causes: the Land, the Jews, the Union of Christendom, the 
Papal Encyclicals. His whole vocation was to bring the power and 





8 Blackfriars, August, 1943, p. 290. . 
4 Perhaps the most complete McNabb bibliography, although sncshihal, 
is in the care of the Librarian, Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C. 
It amounts to nearly ninety books, pamphlets. and several hundred articles, 
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truth of sacred theology to bear on the private, social, and intellectual 
life of his time. 


He was one of the founders and pillars of the Distributist move- 
ment, of which G. K. Chesterton, Hilaire Belloc, Eric Gill and Hilary 
Pepler were the most articulate pundits. The distribution of property 
to all men, the break-up of the present economic structure, a back to 
the farm movement, and the cultivation of a more simple life, was its 
platform. Fr. Vincent’s particular office was philosopher and theolo- 
gian of the movement; it was he, for example, who formulated the 
familiar theological argument that the modern city should be aban- 
doned by the average man because, in the strictest theological sense of 
the term, it is an occasion of sin.5 The members of the movement 
came to him for intellectual help and guidance. On their own testi- 
mony, he never failed them. 

The measured prose of his vital statistics shows something of the 
man. He was born in Ireland (“I love Ireland as a mother, but Eng- 
land as a wife”) on July 18, 1868, at Portaferry in County Down, the 
son of a sea captain. He was one of eleven children.® At 18 he was 
admitted to the English Dominican Province, and made profession in 
1886. He was ordained a priest in 1891. Sent to Louvain for further 
studies, he received the Lectorate in Sacred Theology there in 1894, 
after which he returned to England and taught philosophy for three 
years at Woodchester. He then did a three year stint teaching the- 
ology at Hawkesyard, followed by three years as prior back at Wood- 
chester. Next at St. Dominic’s London, he was elected for two terms 
as prior at Leicester, and returned to Hawkesyard as prior and pro- 
fessor in 1914. In 1916, after a brilliant examination at Rome, he 
was named Master in Sacred Theology. In 1917, when his term as 
prior had run out, he was sent to St. Dominic’s in London and was 
named sub-prior in the convent, an assignation and office he held un- 
til the day of his death, June 17, 1943. He was buried on June 21, the 
vigil of the feast of St. John Fisher, a saint who had a large place in 
his devotion. 

His life was one divided between teaching in the studia of his 
province and preaching in city priories. He was a superior nearly all 
his life, a prior for 12 years, and a sub-prior for 26. He was a priest 
for 52 years, a Dominican for 58. When he died he was 74 years old. 
Knowing he was soon to die, he had preached on the text: “It is ex- 





5 Cf. Old Principles and the New Order, Sheed and Ward, New York. p. 
xv for one version of this argument. 
6 One of his brothers now lives in St. Mary’s parish, Melrose, Mass. 
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pedient that I go,” preaching, not about himself, however, but about 
God’s dealings with the souls he loves. 


THE HEART OF THE MAN , 

If all London, and all Catholic England had seen or heard of Fr. 
Vincent McNabb, those who knew him best of all were the brethren. 
After nearly sixty years of religious life, his life was an open book to 
them. Of any in England, Dominicans alone knew the full Vincent 
McNabb. They were amused at his eccentricities as Londoners; they 
were enlightened and moved by his preaching and writing as other 
Catholics in the realm; but only they shared his private life, only they 
knew of the interior life that provided the source for the external 
activity that made him known to men. 

He studied all his life. 


Fr. Vincent’s own industry sharpened and brightened the keen mind that 
nature had given him. All his life long he was a student who could mar- 
velously combine close concentration upon study and thought with ex- 
ternal active work. He was a true apostle whose Christ-like labors were 
the outflow and overflow of a mind intent upon God. He gloried in the 
title given him by his Order, of Master of Sacred Theology. Theology, 
the queen of the sciences, meant for him the Faith, the Holy Scriptures, 
God-made man, the Church; it meant his beloved St. Thomas Aquinas.7 


He prayed always. Even a careless perusal of his sermons will 
show the depth of his meditation. His was no literary facility that 
substitutes polish for sublimity; he had a vision of the truth. The 
thoughts he expressed, even to the first glance, are marked with the 
clarity and simplicity of divinity. His aphorisms, charged with insight, 
are quoted everywhere. With unparalleled ease he could strike off a 
bit of divine truth, and express it in a sharp, crystal-clear phrase. 

Few have used the power and meanings of Sacred Scripture in 
preaching as well as he. His sermons are redolent of the sacred word. 
He read the Scriptures in Greek, Latin and English, relishing each 
word, seeking its meaning. He meditated constantly on the sacred 
page; the Scriptures were the bread of his soul. One who heard him 
preach wrote: 

I noticed that he often did not remember the exact words of his text, or 
of many parts of the Bible—when he wanted to repeat them—but must 
find and read them anew. He was so filled with remembering that the 


actual words meant nothing to him—but their meanings only. Now at 
last I have heard what I have always longed to hear—a man inspired.8 





7 Bernard Delany, O.P., God’s Happy Warrior. Blackfriars, sai 1943. 
Vol. XXIV, No. 281, p. 287. 
8 D’AC. Blackfriars, August, 1943. p. 284. 
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Of the austerity of Fr. McNabb’s life, the brethren alone knew. 
His room was bare. In it was a bed on which he never slept (he slept 
on the floor until he was commanded to take to his bed in his last ill- 
ness) and a chair on which he never sat (he studied either standing or 
kneeling). There were copious files of notes, and only four books : his 
Breviary, his Bible, the Dominican Constitutions, and the Summa 
Theologica of St. Thomas. For everything else he used the community 
library, of which he was the librarian, which he swept and scrubbed 
himself. He had only one habit, the one he wore; and his stock of 
personal belongings was small. He was poor, and as a result of it, he 
had a deep love, as the London Times reported, for “all who could 
claim poverty”: a love which made people listen to him. 


If all this represents a grim and repellent picture to your imagination, 
dismiss it at once: he was the happiest, least depressed member of the 
community, and he was the life and soul of merriment when the time for 
recreation came. Renunciation meant for him foregoing lesser joys for 
the sake of the supreme real joy.® 


Fr. Vincent loved the brethren. He told them in a retreat one 
time: “I don’t like to meditate on heaven. I would rather, dear Fa- 
thers and Brothers, meditate on you. What must heaven be like if it’s 
better than this!” 

When all his traits, the attitudes he took, the things he said, the 
causes he supported, and the way he lived his life are taken in one 
view, his character is summed up in a phrase: he was a full Domini- 
can. Study and preaching, Thomism and the common language, - 
prayer, penance, community life, the Dominican marriage of contem- 
plation and action (“the dream and the business”), all were there. He 
showed England and the world that the Dominican affair (in Belloc’s 
phrase) could be carried out. He showed a watching world that the 
medieval business could be done. For this, if for nothing else, friars, 
sisters, and tertiaries look to him. 


THE INTENT OF THE MAN 


But his uniqueness was not that he did it, because there are many 
who have done it in the past, the saints; and many who are doing it 
today, quietly, in priories and convents in our land and in the world. 
Full Dominican life is everywhere. There is no dearth of example; - 
but one must look for it. Humility hides itself to show off God, so it 
is difficult to place it here or there; and then impossible to bring it 


® Bernard Delany, Blackfriars, August, 1943. p. 286. 
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Father Vincent McNabb: Priest, Preacher, Dominican 85 
out into the open when once it is found. In living full Dominican life 
he was one of very many. 

But Fr. Vincent McNabb did it openly. His was the work of 
living medieval Dominican life in the plain view of a twentieth cen- 
tury city. He loved publicity, as one said of him. But he was holy 
enough not to want it for himself, but for the Gospel, and for the 
Order. He dramatized as no man in our age has done, and for all to 
see, Christian virtue, the apostolic life, and the Dominican spirit. If 
he kissed the feet of a heckling objector at an open-air pitch, if he 
commandeered an automobile ride by standing in the street and de- 
claring : “I am a Preaching Friar,” he did it not for Vincent McNabb, 
but that Jesus Christ might be better known, that the world might see 
what a lovely vocation is the Dominican. 

He dramatized handicrafts by wearing a hand spun and woven 
habit ; he taught something of the dignity of manual labor by scrub- 
bing his own clothes, by washing the floors in the priory on his hands 
and knees; he threw poverty into high relief by limiting himself to 
nearly nothing. He showed the pertinence of the middle ages to con- 
temporary social and individual mores by living as a medieval friar; 
he brought the middle ages to intellectual life, by bringing the medi- 
eval master, St. Thomas Aquinas, to bear on modern problems. 

Yet he was real; it was not an act. His study was laborious, his 
thought and expression clear and true, his doctrine Thomistic. His 
poverty was a hardship to him; and his fasts and abstinences were 
aimed at subjecting his flesh to his spirit. His preaching was apostolic ; 
his spiritual advice, priceless. He was a real Dominican ; unique about 
him was the openness in the way he did it. 

His memory deserves to be kept alive all over the world. The 
learned and the poor who knew him and heard him preach love and 
revere the recollection they have of him. Those whom he worked with 
in sociology still reprint his work, quote his writing, and talk of him 
as of a prophet who has left this earth. They find an emptiness in 
forgetting him. To all of them he still offers something good and 
something true. And no less to Dominicans. 

The second spring of the Order has raised its problems. Sudden 
new growth in the last century has brought the Order, living and 
strong with a medieval ideal, into a strange modern world; and has 
raised anew the perennial quest. How shall we preserve the ideal in 
all its integrity, and yet do the Order’s work in the modern circum- 
stance? 


Solutions will be attempted through wise legislation ; and the ul- 
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timate solution will be preserved in this form.?° But it will be first of 
all reached in men. Before we know what must be done, we must first 
of all see someone doing it. One of these who did it, for all to see, 
was Fr. Vincent McNabb. 


Only those who can accept the man as a piece, whole and complete, will 
be able to see the reincarnation of St. Dominic, the contemplative 
preacher. The external manifestation, of the Dominican life, the fearless 
wearing of his habit, the bare poverty of his cell, the booted trudging 
of the London streets, the careful sweeping and tending of the library, 
his dramatic acts of humiliation, and in general the regularity of his life 
within the cloister, all this together with his zeal for the land, the Jews, 
Union of Christendom, the Papal Encyclicals, all flowed from the union 
of his soul with God, that union which became more intimate with every 
Mass when he was daily fed by Christ’s Body. 


. . Fr. Vincent has shown that St. Dominic is up to date. The true con- 
templative is always contemporary. The contemplative applies eternity 
to his own time.11 
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TWO WORLDS 


These things are my world, simple things: 
A candle’s flame, wine, unleavened bread; 
A cup, a printed page, a simple song; 
Simple motions, doing things I do. 
Simple is my world, I know its cause. 


Things about my world, complexities: 
alli Fission, frequency, a bomb ; 


Tokened commerce, relativity, 


ald : 
Superheterodyne, silent sound. 
ng- Intricate, and motely to the mind. 
yre- ‘ 
42. Yet now my world, these things, mysteries: 


(rod’s body is the bread, His blood the wine ; 

Are Christ. The candle signs His light, The page 
His truth. Christ in me does what I do. 

These things are—my world (O my God) is God! 








MEN AND NATIONS 


FRANCIS CONWAY AND DAVID MORIARTY 


FATHER, wishing to test his son’s knowledge of geogra- 
phy, took a map of the world from the newspapers and cut 
it into small pieces. Then he told the boy to put them to- 
gether as quickly as he could. Not long after, the lad came 
to his father and told him that the task was completed; he had put 
the world together. The parent was delighted, yet mystified, at the 
boy’s speed and asked him how he had finished it so quickly. The 
youngster replied: “Oh, it was very easy. There was a picture of a 
man on the other side, so I put the man together and the world auto- 
matically put itself together.” 

There is a profound moral lesson in this anecdote. It contains the 
answer to a problem which is trying the souls of all serious-minded 
people in the world today, from the great statesman to the ordinary 
citizen. Now that the armed hostilities of this second World War are 
over, the nations of the world have gathered to talk over and plan for 
a permanent peace. But things are not going as smoothly as all of us 
wish. Planning world peace is not a simple matter of bookkeeping. 
There seems to be a difficulty on the part of certain nations to recog- 
nize even the most fundamental demands of justice, and more and 
more people are growing discouraged and are losing hope of ever 
reaching that world order for which so many men have fought and 
died. Peace in the world—the goal of the nations—seems very far off. 

The answer to the problem of peace is, theoretically, absurdly 
simple. Perhaps, that is why the directors and citizens of nations have 
overlooked it for so long. One of the difficulties of enormously im- 
portant little things is precisely the fact that they can be trodden un- 
der foot in favor of cumbersome and mysterious, though practically 
useless, plans and gadgets. It is the old story of our straining gnats 
and swallowing camels. Complicated plans which require unwieldly 
administrative machinery seem to capture our fancy. In the interest 
of “science” we set aside the homely notions about getting things 
done that have been the basis of human action since time began. 





THE POWER OF EXAMPLE 


The great error into which the world has fallen is that men have 
failed to see that peace among nations is inseparable from peace with- 
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in men. The nation is in great part the reflection of the view of life 
of its citizens. Their daily lives and actions set the moral tone of the 
nation. The moral level of men is at once a cause and an effect of the 
general moral level of the Nation. If they are good, that nation is 
good ; and if they are leading evil lives, then that nation is on the way 
to decadence. But the great danger arises when men do not see this, 
when they hold aloof from the actions of their country as if it were 
none of their concern, and with a certain smugness repeat the cry 
which Cain raised before the throne of God: “What business is it of 
mine? Am I my brother’s keeper.” And when individuals justify 
themselves in their sin: “it’s our life, and we’re not hurting anyone 
else,” then the peace of the world is truly in peril. For God in His 
Providence has so ordered the whole of creation that men may be 
brought to Heaven by means of one another. The failure or defection 
of one man may spell the spiritual ruin of many, and the good exam- 
ple of another may prove to be a shining beacon to countless souls and 
result in their eternal salvation. History has shown the truth of this 
on innumerable occasions, and the latest example has scarcely had 
time to be written. The nations seek peace, and humanly speaking, it 
is hardly possible that they will find peace, until they realize exactly 
what peace is. 


INVENTORY 


Assuredly, it is not very wise to belabor a dead horse because he 
will no longer draw the cart; still less is it charitable to disinter the 
corpses of the evildoers and point accusing fingers at their bones. Yet 
because we stand at a crucial point in history, it is necessary to stop 
and examine our culture and our history, in order to see where we 
have come from and to seek to determine whether or not we are on 
the right road, and if not, at what point we have strayed. The time 
for superficial judgments has passed, and now at last, willy nilly, we 
are face to face with fundamentals. 

“Today humanity lies prostrate and breathless by the wayside. 
While in its folly it was going down from Jerusalem to Jericho, from 
the city of prayer to that of pleasure, from the region of ideals to that 
of lucre, it fell among thieves whose names are pride, unbelief, ambi- 
tion, violence, disloyalty, and hatred. These have despoiled it of its 
riches, of the supreme moral values which render a man worthy and 
laudably proud ; faith in God, brotherly love, mutual trust; they have 
taken away with violence a precious treasure, peace.’ 





1 Allocution of Pope Pius XII to the Knights of Malta, Jan. 15, 1939, 
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REFORMATION 


Thus Pope Pius XII sums up the calamitous period in which we 
live. And in order to see the profundity, the truth, and clarity of his 
judgment, we need only to look upon the events of our day in the 
light of the history of the past few hundred years. Although history 
is not amenable to the rigid rule of cause and effect, as is the case in 
the physical sciences, still the movements which arise are brought 
about and fostered both by the will of men and the inner vitality of 
the principles of these movements. Yet because of man’s evident bent 
towards evil it is with difficulty that good movements are begun and 
encouraged, and evil ones repressed. Ideas, more often the bad than 
the good, have a way of working themselves out in political and social 
order. Every theory is eventually carried out to its logical conclusion. 
As a consequence, we of the twentieth century are reaping the sorry 
crop sowed by the men of the Reformation. 

Today the State or Nation has been largely absolved from moral- 
ity, and expedience has been canonized as its legitimate activity. The 
true norms of moral judgment have been rejected with the rejection 
of Christian principles of life, international and individual, taught by 
the Catholic Church. Whether conceived of as absolutist or demo- 
cratic, the modern State has been given a mystical life above and 
apart from the lives of its citizens. 

Machiavellianism, or deification of the ruler, has had its adher- 
ents almost since time began; but State worship, as we know it today, 
evolved ultimately in the bosom of the Protestant Revolt, either in 
the form of the State Church of Henry VIII and Martin Luther, or 
the Church State of John Calvin. Both of these forms, although in- 
tended by their authors to lift the papal yoke from the backs of men, 
became, under these same reformers, immeasurably worse than the 
evil they proposed to remove. 

There is a constant ratio between the value set on human dignity 
and the place given to the State in the thought of men. When a false 
value is placed on the one the true worth of the other is diminished. 
It is to the eternal credit of the Catholic Church that She, during the 
time of Her ascendancy in Europe, stabilized the two. Man, according 
to the Church, was a citizen of two kingdoms, the kingdom of God 
and the kingdom of man. Each had its own sphere of operation. 
Provided each remained in its sphere, there could be no cause for 
conflict between the two. But the new faith of the Reformers de- 
stroyed this balance. Both Luther and Calvin denied man’s free will; 
Luther by a faith based on an excess of despair, Calvin by a faith 
resting on an excess of presumption. For Luther, man is absolutely 
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incapable of doing anything good, so much so that every one of his 
actions is a mortal sin. He is saved solely by faith in God. Calvin 
likewise rested his doctrine upon the foundation of justification by 
faith alone, but was more logical in his conclusions than his passionate 
German confrere. According to Calvin, if we are absolutely sure that 
we are justified by faith, this certitude cannot be lost; it is inalienable 
and extends even to our eternal salvation. He raised the State to the 
condition of a church, with the ruler a lay pope, the object of which 
was to enable the “saved” to live without molestation from the 
“damned.” 
INDUSTRIALIZATION 


In England the industrialists eagerly accepted the new teaching 
and it played a major part in the development of the principles of 
Protestantism and in their application to social and industrial life. 
The greed which the Catholic Church had succeeded in keeping under 
control broke loose with the spread of the influence of Calvinist prin- 
ciples and doctrines, and the new religio-economic theories were soon 
put into operation. They suited the practical English character quite 
well, whereas on the continent, they remained for a long time specu- 
lative questions. Calvinism gradually became the religion, now secu- 
larized, of laissez-faire, of big business and the economic man. Suc- 
cess, for Calvinism, was the sign of divine good pleasure; wealth and 
prestige, the marks of predestination. Poverty and misery were the 
beginnings of damnation on earth. The poor were the cast-offs of 
God, and nothing could be done to raise their condition. So the rich 
grew richer, and the poor grew poorer under this most comforting (to 
the predestined) religion. 

As Calvinism began in religion and ended in becoming the inspi- 
ration of big business, Lutheranism began in religion and ended in 
laying the foundation of modern totalitarianism. It was a spiritual son 
of Luther, George Hegel, who sounded the clarion of Statism. “We 
must worship the State as the manifestation of the divine on earth.” 


MARXISM 


His theories were eagerly seized upon by the apostle of Revolu- 
tion, Karl Marx. Marx transmitted them to posterity in the form of 
the Brown Socialism of Germany and the Red Socialism of Russia, 
which in our days have engulfed the world in blood. Marxism was 
able to grow because of the increasing unrest caused by the practical 
consequences of the philosophy of laissez-faire. When the laboring 
masses began to rebel against the injustice and inhumanity of a self- 
seeking bourgeoisie, the proletarian social philosophy was given its 
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impetus. And the only power on earth which could control it and 
guide its energy into constructive channels, the Catholic Church, was 
engaged in a defensive war all over Europe. The Church was forced 
to direct its attention principally to holding the lines of Catholic be- 
lief against either open persecution or against the subtler, more try- 
ing, tendencies of some Catholic states to provincialize and national- 
ize its universal character. 

In the desperate struggle for their daily bread, men began to 
consider their salvation more and more in terms of dollars and cents. 
The voice of the City of God passed unheeded, and of all the voices 
in the City of Man that of the marketplace prevailed. The working 
classes took the doctrines of their employers, refashioned them, and 
in view of their own demands set forth conditions by which they 
believed their ideals would be realized. 

But the acquisition of wealth is a siren goal. It destroys in soul 
and body all who pursue it, and they in their turn break the backs of 
all who stand in their way. The hardships which were inflicted upon 
the workers by this uncontrolled lust for wealth and power were 
enormous. The State became the barrier of the wealthy against the 
legitimate demands of the workers. And since that time, the employers 
or capitalists, compelled by force of circumstances to retreat from the 
position of absolute power which they exercise over the workers by 
means of the State, have nevertheless maintained the principles on 
which their predecessors operated. 


PROGRESS OR REGRESS? 


Many speak of the wonderful progress of mankind in the last 
few hundred years. No one denies the accumulation of time- and 
labor-saving devices nor the scientific advances which are beneficial 
to human life. But we continually overlook the fact that so much of 
the so-called progress has in reality been retrogression, because it has 
been without and often against God. It is the unconscious realization, 
as it were, of this fact that has blighted the happiness which men 
should have received from the material conveniences with which they 
are surrounded. 

The roots of the revolt of which we have been speaking have 
penetrated deeply into the depths of the souls of men, and have en- 
twined themselves about their noblest ideals and emotions. Thus it 
seems that men must learn the hard way that their stubborn and 
blinded opinions are not the ways of God. They have unquestioningly 
accepted the achievements of Science while the word of God has been 
condemned as a superstition which is beneath man’s dignity. Yet what 
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greater superstition, what more outlandish blasphemy could be hurled 
in God’s face than the audacity of man to set his perverted judgment 
against the Providence of God? It is no wonder that there is treachery 
among nations and strife and contention among individuals, not to 
speak of the awful tension within the heart of every man. 

Man was made for God and not for any materialistic kingdom. 
Yet because of the mockery of God which has been presented to them 
in the place of God by modern society, there are many who do not 
want to seek Him. In feverish agitation they will seek consolation 
where it cannot be found. They consult psychoanalysts more restless 
and confused than themselves, who advise them to bury themselves 
in amusements and distractions which leave them in still more de- 
plorable spiritual hunger. For the vision of man as a child of God, 
they will substitute the “realism” of stage and screen, portraying hu- 
man life at a mere animal level. When such a state of affairs becomes 
the accepted life of the nation, then the moral life of the individuals 
has reached a low ebb. When there is chaos and confusion in the lives 
of the citizens, then there will be chaos and confusion in the na- 
tion and in its policies, Peace will be promised by those who do not 
know what the word means and who have not been able to experience 
the tranquillity it brings. A sound proposal of peace is hopeless unless 
it is based on some other foundation than man, for no wholesome 
culture can be built on the shifting sands of human emotions. 

But God is not easily thwarted. “Deep calleth unto deep.” Man is 
His creature, and the eternal restlessness in the depth of man’s soul 
is its revulsion to the attempts to satisfy it with anything less than 
God. A return to Christ, God Incarnate, and to the teachings of Christ 
is imperative for the salvation of individuals and for the security of 
the nations. When honor and honesty have been restored between 
neighbors, when wealth and power are no longer preferred to the 
service of God, when lust is no longer publicly glamorized, when the 
true Christian virtues are given their rightful place in the lives of all 
who call themselves followers of Christ, then there will be peace, for 
the order established by God and based on His Son, breeds no dissen- 
sions. 





MOTION IS THE MIRROR 


THEOPHANE O'BRIEN, O.P. 


Prologue 


All men are vain, in whom there is not the knowledge of God: 
and by those things that are seen could not understand Him that is, 
neither by attending to the works have acknowledged who was the 
workman. Wisdom, 13, 1. 


The invisible things of Him, from the creation of the world, are 
clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made. 
St. Paul, Romans, 1, 20. 


Argument: The world is charged with the grandeur of God. 
Gerard Manley Hopkins 


There once lived a poet in an ancient city 

Whose mind and heart waged a daily battle, 

First one tasting victory, then the other. 

His mind, through his very senses’ liveliness, 

Looked out upon the beauty of its environs: 

Forests, streams, earth and waterfall, 

Marble casements, columns, music, 

Poetry, daily living, man’s power withal. 

Whispered his thoughts to him in sensitive 
wanderings : 

There must be designer, artist infinite, 

Creating all that man knows of his encompassings. 

Chance did not bring all that is here; 

There must be Cause full worthier. 

As it is with such seers 

Satisfaction was not his wont 

Until he might probe more deeply 

Into the depth of things that are. 

Always there was reason to be calmed 

With a surer knowledge, cause yet untold. 

So, he set himself a greater task, 

A greater knowing to unfold. 
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se Seapn diys oeg the streets I trod, 
The lit straight streets shot out and met 
The starry streets that point to God. 


Chesterton to Belloc 


First about his city he looked 

For answer to his unknowing. . . 

Nor did he suffer the catalogued, the booked 
The seeds of other men’s sowing... . 
Answers were not here. 

How could the Infinite be caged 

Within the narrows that man had paged? 
Little figures prone between papers’ edge 
Surely would not fill the wonderment 

Firing his soul with every manner 

Of life stirring torment. 

But, even these same small signs of learning 
Did move man’s mind to greater yearning, 
Despite their lying dormant, 

Impressed page on page with secret burning. 


But, here was movement, 

Moving in daily life and waterfall, 
In living poetry, beyond printed page, 
Figures of movement :— movement, 
Something common to all. 

Marble casement, columns, cities of men, 
Here was movement again. 

In building, in sustenance, 

Here was movement 

Thick, fast and extremely dense. 
Change giving way to change 
Jailing man in common range— 
This was movement. . . 

Manpower not withstanding ; 

Life but changing to death 

With all its dreary demanding, 
Stealing from man his vast 
Leanings, lofty in breadth :-— 

This was movement commanding. 
Music, too, had its moving, 

In moving and being moved: 
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Swelling, lulling movement 
In organ loft, on battlement. 
* * - * 


Soon, the poet fell to revery 
In a field of living things, 
Over which clouds swept high 
And life’s breath bent low. 
Hour on hour he spent 
In meditated wonderment. 
I see motion (he thought) 
In the winds that blow 
And the birds that fend 
Their way through the sun’s 
soft glow. 
In things there is motion 
An ever changing, 
From what can be to is, 
That is motion. 
What moves, being transient, 
Is passing, towards being spent, 
Propelled by another. 
Is it possible that there be 
Movement to infinity 
, In all the bounded things of earth? 
* * * * 
His thought hummed. . . . 
Limits binding all around, 
Binding presence, force profound; 
Chained is the earth and sea and sky. . . 
That is the way with things, but why? 


His thoughts kept ringing. . . . 
Movement in generation 
Force of man’s elation, 
Dependence in attraction 
Leaning upon an action, 
All have need compelling, 
Source of all impelling, 
Of First Mover unmoved, 
Primal Source approved 
By reason’s blundering 
Wandering in wondering. 
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Argument: She (Wisdom) reacheth therefore from end to end 
mightily and ordereth all things sweetly. Wisdom, 8, 1 


Wisdom therefore spoke to him: 
The greatest perfection 

Must there be in the Mover 

Of all that moves 

Throughout the universe. 

Who is there so adverse 

To suppose 

That a single bit of poetry 

Is greater than its notary? 

And, who the fool so rash 

Not to see the Maker of Time 
Smiling upon each bit of rhyme? 


Argument: J set about finding a way to gain the strength that was 
necessary for enjoying You. And, I could not find it un- 
til I embraced the Mediator between God and man, the 
Man Jesus Christ, Who is over all things, God blessed 
forever ... the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 


St. Augustine, Confessions, Bk. XVIII. 


In his odyssey, the poet learned 
Of Christ, the Son of God, 
Who kept a tryst 

With man upon a Cross 

To save him from fallen reason’s 
Oft too boasted dross. 

He learned, too, of a spouse 
Ghostly keeper of the House 
That Christ had built. 

It was she who taught, 

Being wedded to Him, 

That He had been the Price 
Set for orphan reason’s 

One great Whim. . . 
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So that the wayward 4 
Became a faithful child, a 
No longer.orphan running wild, i 
But a faithful child i 
In the House i 
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That Christ had built. 
For, did not this spouse say : 
I profess 

That reason can know 
For certain, but 

Not without duress, 

That God is, was, 

And ever will be. . . 

I am Who am... 

That is the token of Him. 
I profess 
That reason can know Him 
In the things that are. 
Come, see and taste 

Of Him :— 

The poet bowed his head, 
His mind, heart and will, 
A living hymn 

To the God of all: 

Poet and peasant, 

Bird and tree, firmament, 
All giving evidence 

Of the wonderment 

Of Him Who is, was, 
And ever will be. 


Epilogue 
Among themselves all things have order 
And from hence the form which makes 
The Universe resemble God: 
In this the higher creatures 
See the printed steps 
Of that eternal worth, which is the end 
Whither the line is drawn. 
All natures lean in this their order 
Diversely, some more 
Some less approaching to this 
Primal Source. 


Dante, Divine Comedy’ 








* William Blake. 









This order is in the hierarchy 
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Which reaches from the lowest 


Creature to the only Creator, 
Who made the Universe. 
This order is in the relation 
Of things that are, 

As they are. 

God said: Let there be! 
And things were made 

And so it has been 

From the beginning, 

And so it will be, 

Until the end. 


Our hope is to see 

“A world 

In a grain of sand 

And heaven in a wild flower, 
Hold infinity 

In the palm of the hand, 
And eternity in an hour.”* 
To “see” with reason 

And be guided by faith 

At times 

In realms where 

Reason falters, . 

The higher climes, 

Where she still claims 
Her right to be. 
























































REPLY TO BACON 


URBAN VOLL, O.P. 


“‘What is truth?’ said jesting Pilate; and would not stay for an answer.” 
—Essay on Truth by Francis Bacon. 


mealiHAT IS TRUTH?” And that, Horatio, is the question. We 
Sy) cannot think very long or very profoundly without asking 
‘ that question. We cannot argue very long without coming 
back to that question. It is a question that has so agitated modern 
thought that there has been little or no progress beyond it to truth 
itself. It can be asked by a “jesting” Pilate or by a sneering skeptic, 
and then it cannot be answered because it is not really a question. 

There are, it seems, two classes of people who can answer the 
question : the very simple and the very profound. The very simple can 
answer it because their contact with reality is so intimate, and their 
stock of the rare virtue of common sense in such good order ; the very 
profound can answer it because their profundity is only exalted com- 
mon sense and their language only technical common sense. 

But let us not anticipate by putting the question. We have men- 
tioned modern thought and its agitation of the question. Has modern 
thought an answer to its own question? Nothing but jargon and gib- 
berish, one might say after an overhasty excursion into the paths of 
modern thought. But this is a trifle too facile to satisfy the discerning 
thinker. Even admitting that the “concept of truth” is a philologist’s 
happy hunting ground, we cannot honestly ignore the many worth- 
while things that have been said about this very simple, but very in- 
tricate problem. One writer! finds that he can divide the whole history 
of though on this one question. This is quite in keeping with the 
Hegelian notion that Philosophy is really nothing more than the His- _ 
tory of Philosophy. More than that, it is quite in keeping with any 
investigate of a problem to find out what other men have thought 
about it. Doctor Burtt finds two trends of thought about truth: one 
which regards truth as the end of life, the other which regards life as 
the end of truth. The first trend was that of the Greeks who reached 
their apex in Platonic and Aristotelian ontology. This view was super- 









1 Burtt, Edwin A., in his Introduction to The English Philosophers from 
Bacon to Mill, New York, Random House, Inc., 1939. 
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seded by the practical genius of Rome which turned thought into the 
moral, legal and political theories of Stoicism. The same two trends 
appear in modern philosophy. French philosophy, by and large, has 
exhibited a metaphysical tendency, though of quite a different nature 
than that of the Greeks. German philosophy and English philosophy 
keep up the old duel between the practical and speculative. The Ger- 
mans insist that man exists to know; the English that he exists to do. 

All this, though very interesting, does not answer the question. 
This writer, who, it seems, is fairly representative has done very well 
in telling us what people have thought about truth, and not what truth 
is. What he has said will be a help to us, but it will not answer our 
question. It is like a great deal of modern philosophic thought in be- 
ing more interested in thought than the things which are thought 
about. After this somewhat unfair and certainly ungrateful generali- 
zation, we come back to our starting point. We are asking the modern 
thinker about the nature of truth. He has explained to us the diver- 
sity ; now let us look for the unity. Is there anything common in the 
various modern opinions of truth? 


THE MODERN TRUTH 


There certainly does seem to be some unanimity on the question 
of truth, although it may seem perhaps to be little more than a trend. 
This fundamental unity, if it exists at all, can be best understood by 
the history of Modern Thought. To say this seems to be going back 
to the Hegelian concept of Philosophy as History of Philosophy. 
Well, suppose we admit for the time being the validity of such a proc- 
ess, at least for purposes of investigation. We shall not with Hegel 
boldly assert that the times make the philosopher, for it is likewise 
true that the philosopher makes the times. But there is certainly a 
very definite sense in which the times influence the philosopher. This 
can be seen in no better instance than the one in which we are con- 
cerned. It is customary to begin any discussion of modern thought 
with Descartes. Of course it is quite arbitrary to begin any place at 
all, for thought, like life, is continuous and is grouped into periods 
only for didactic reasons. Still, there is a certain reality which these 
arbitrary groupings imitate. On this very question of truth, it is quite 
obvious that the Scholastic and Modern concepts of truth are poles 
apart.. That is why it seems that we must begin farther back than 
Descartes, back at the time when the old notions were breaking down 
for intrinsic and extrinsic reasons. We must begin at the time of the 
Renaissance mind, for this mind was bitterly hostile to the Medieval 
Philosophy, and much of modern philosophy is still thoroughly rooted 
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in the Renaissance. Of all the thinkers of that hectic period, Lord 
Verulam, Francis Bacon is one of the best speakers, and one of the 
best spokesmen for the spirit of his times. In fact, he is so faithful a 
reproduction of the general spirit of the Renaissance that his own 
place as a thinker has been called into question, and he has been called 
not a philosopher but a popularizer. Bacon is certainly a good ex- 
ample of the Hegelian dictum we have mentioned, for if ever the 
times made the philosopher, and the philosopher was only the mouth- 
piece of the general thought, this was true in the case of Bacon and 
the Renaissance. Bacon is quite typical of the Renaissance thinker in 
being more than a little imbued with the Scholasticism at which he 
scoffed, and in tenet to many of the modern ideas we hold as 
commonplace. 


BACON’S TRUTH 


The famous Essay “Of Truth” from Bacon’s 1625 edition of 
the Essays or Counsels, Civil or Moral seems a logical place to start 
the investigation. The opening sentence 


“What is truth?” said jesting Pilate; and would not stay for answer. 


is classic, and we must return to it later. But there is little of philo- 
sophic value in the essay. Bacon tries his hand at amateur exegesis, 
castigates the skeptics, discusses the difficulty of the attainment of 
truth, mentions the happiness of finding it, and then spends most of 
his time discussing lies. One’s first reaction to it might be that of the 
man who called the essay a convenient vehicle for those who could 
not express their thoughts in orderly fashion. This reaction does not, 
of course, question the wisdom of the aphorisms, the beauty of the 
style, or even a certain literary unity, but it is frankly disappointed at 
not finding an answer to Bacon’s own question. Moreover, Bacon’s 
cool “To pass from theological and philosophical truth to the truth of 
civil business” half way along when he has said absolutely nothing 
about either, is a bit jarring for one looking for answers. But this re- 
action to the essay is, while understandable, not quite justified. After 
all, it is an essay, an informal essay at that. Bacon has not assumed 
the Philosopher’s chair, and he made no promises in beginning his 
classic discourse on truth. 

But we might expect something quite different in his philosophic 
work, the Jnstauratio Magna. But again we are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Bacon nowhere treats explicitly and philosophically of truth. As 
one commentator puts it: 
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What we should doubtless have liked to get from Bacon is a classification 

of the meaning of such words as “truth,” “reality.” .. . Yet it would be 

unreasonable to expect Bacon to have been fully alive to the linguistic 

aspects of the problem of “Truth.” The remarkable thing, however, is 

that we get from him as much as we do, for he does provide some very 

significant hints in this direction.? 
It is from these hints, from the general tenor of his philosophy, and 
even from the spirit of the times which he reflects, that we must find 
out what Bacon thought of truth. These hints abound in the Jnstau- 
ratio Magna. The entire work, his philosophical chef d’oeuvre, is 
composed “in obedience to the everlasting love of truth.”® His aim is 
“the expurgation of the intellect to qualify it for the dealing with 
truth.’’* And then, quite casually, and as an aside, Bacon answers the 
question. And his answer is quite traditional and quite orthodox. But 
before we give his answer, before we even say what we mean by “tra- 
ditional” and orthodox,” we must retrace our steps and consider 
where we are. In the beginning we asked—what is truth? We said 
that the problem of truth was very important in modern thought. 
Then we said that the answer to the question could be given by the 
very simple or the very profound, but we did not answer it. Still, the 
implication was, “I think I know the answer, but do you?” The “you” 
was the modern philosopher, and up till now we have been discussing 
not so much his answer as the roots of his answer in Bacon. Now we 
must show our hand, admit that “the very simple,” “the very pro- 
found,” the “traditional,” the “orthodox” are all masks, aliases for 
the Scholastic. Before we go on to talk about the differences of Bacon 
and his philosophic children with the Scholastics, we must say what 
the Scholastics said and say. 


Oddly enough, an accurate statement of the scholastic definition 
of truth can be found in Bacon himself. Although he does not use the 
word “truth,” Bacon speaks of “the true relation between the nature 
of things and the nature of the mind.”’® He says that he values truth 
as “the commerce between the mind of man and the nature of things 
which is more precious than anything on earth.”® This is almost as 
clear and definite as the famous scholastic definition of truth: the ade- 
quation of the intellect with the thing. The very simplicity of the 





2 Willey, Basil, Seventeenth Century Background, London, Chatto and 
Windus, 1934, p. 27. 
8 The Great Instauration, the text edited by Dr. Edwin Burtt op. cit., p. 11. 
4 Ibid. p. 18. 
5 Ibid. 
6 Ibid., p. 12. 
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statement—Truth is the adequation of the intellect with the thing— 
makes us lose sight of its profundity. But its magnificent depth be- 
comes evident when we begin to divide the various relations possible 
between intellects and things. Here we must confine ourselves to the 
three basic relations that are pertinent to our discussion of the Ba- 
conian concept of truth. First of all, there is the truth which is caused 
and measured by the object known: logical truth. Its notion is impor- 
tant to grasp, for it will color our whole attitude to reality. If once we 
see that things are the measure of the mind, we are on the high road 
to philosophy. The notion of logical truth forces us to what may seem 
a brutal conclusion, but nonetheless true and of primary importance: 
man is not the measure of things, but things are the measure of man. 

But in our emphasis on logical truth, we must not lose sight of 
the fact that there are certain kinds of truth in which the mind is the 
measure of things. The mind of God, for one, measures all things; 
things are what they are—and are therefore true—because they con- 
form to the idea of them in the Divine Mind. This truth of things is 
called ontological truth. There is another truth in which man is privi- 
leged to share that divine quality of being the measure of things, that 
is, when he makes something. That something, be it the Moses of a 
Michelangelo or the mud pie of a child, has truth because it conforms 
to the idea its maker had of it. For convenience, we shall call this the 
truth of the artefact. 

There are other kinds of truth, such as that of the word, and this 
is what we usually mean when we speak of truth. But this can be re- 
duced to one of the three types enumerated above, as can the types of 
truth which are differentiated according to their content: theological, 
philosophical, scientific truths. 


BACON AND THE TRADITION 


This little excursion into scholastic metaphysic seems to show 
that nothing Bacon has said of truth, at least in what we have seen, 
differs from the scholastic tradition against which Bacon, who has 
been called the Buccaneer of the New Times, so vigorously fulmi- 
nated. If he has said little, he has said nothing contrary. And so have 
thought many of his commentators, friendly and hostile. His theory 
of knowledge has been called a naive dogmatism and his metaphysic 
an uncritical realism. He is accused of not being free of the very 
chains he mocked, of fighting an enemy he had not yet conquered in 
himself. Bacon was too close to the dark ages in his blissful igno- 
rance of the criteriological problem. But the refined taste of the mod- 
erns, does not give sufficient credit to Bacon for his departure from 
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the tradition. For he is the stepping-off place from the tradition. He 
mirrors much of the old teaching on truth, and indeed his whole pur- 
pose was to find a valid method to obtain logical truth. But he does 
begin the modern critical problem. His distrust of the intellect in its 
search for truth has become for many the hallmark of his teaching. 
Probably nothing in his philosophical works is better known than his 
teaching on the Idols. These idols were the various obstacles in the 
discovery of truth. The Idols of the tribe were those errors common 
to humanity; the Idols of the den those attributable to background 
and prejudice; the Idols of the marketplace those caused by the loose, 
untechnical use and words; and the Idols of the Theater the teaching 
of Professors. That there are obstacles in the acquisition of truth 
cannot be denied. But for the scholastic, error is a per accidens con- 
sideration. The intellect is made to know truth. Bacon’s very empha- 
sis on the probability of error is a tendency which begins to weaken 
the old teaching. 

But this is only a trend, though a marked one, and with other 
elements of his teaching combined, a definite departure from the old 
way of thought about truth. 


DOUBLE TRUTH 


There is something more definite than a trend, indeed something 
very near a doctrine, in his discussion of the various orders of truth. 
He begins his work with the pious statement that he “most humbly 
and fervently pray (s) to God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost . . . that They will vouchsafe through my hands to endow 
the human family with new mercies.”? But in the Novum Organon, 
he makes the somewhat suspicious statement that “‘it is therefore most 
wise soberly to render unto faith the things that are faith’s.”® Our 
suspicions are confirmed when he tells us that “we are obliged to 
believe the word of God though our reason be shocked at it... . And 
therefore the more absurd and incredible a mystery is, the greater 
honor we do to God in believing it, and so much the more noble the 
victory of faith.”® This is to put faith and reason in separate com- 
partments so that one cannot interfere with the other. To those with 
no axe to grind, the error is apparent. Truth is one; the truth in one 
order cannot contradict that in another. To say so is to make the truth 
in one order a hypothesis, and eventually a falsehood. In any separa- 





7 Ibid. 
8 The Works of Francis Bacon, edited by Basil’ Montague, Philadelphia, 
A. Hart, 1851, vol. I, p. Ixv. 
9 Ibid. p. xcv. 
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tion of Theology and the other Sciences, the separation is for the 
benefit of one or the other. Bacon’s zeal for the empirical sciences— 
the whole purpose of the /nstauratio is the redivision of all the sci- 
ences to effect greater ease in the development of the sciences called 
experimental—can leave us little doubt. “Bacon’s desire to separate 
religious truth and scientific truth,” says a neutral commentator, “was 
in the interest of science.”?° Theology was to be accorded all honor, 
even given unconditional authority but in its own sphere. What this 
honorable discharge really meant was the dethronement of Theology 
as Mistress of the Sciences. 


REJECTION OF METAPHYSICS 


If Theology was pushed into retirement with all due honor and 
respect, her handmaid Philosophy was given the door with much noisy 
vituperation. The attempt to substitute empirical for rational science 
is characteristic of the Humanism of the Renaissance, but it is Bacon 
who gives the most ringing expression to it. His scathing denunciation 
of Metaphysics has been so completely successful that even today 
many link Metaphysics with some kind of magic or witchcraft. The 
truth of the matter is that, although there was certainly room for 
criticism of some of the degenerate forms of Scholasticism, Bacon’s 
refutation never touched his opponents, because he was speaking in 
an entirely different order. That which distinguishes Philosophy from 
the rest of science is that it is concerned with the essences of things, 
that which is fundamentally universal, and the objective causes of 
these essences. Empirical science, of which Bacon is the champion, 
seeks to discover new phenomena while philosophy limits itself to the 
penetration of the inner meaning of those notions which common 
experience gives us.1! Bacon did not sufficiently understand the pur- 
pose of deduction, nor the fact that the induction which he. stressed 
was fundamentally deductive. 


BACON’S RAISON D’ETRE 


The reason for Bacon’s dislike of Metaphysics is not hard to 
find. It is the same reason for which he held the double truth theory. 
It is the raison d’étre of his entire philosophy, and he is not shy in 


10 Willey, op. cit., p. 29. 

11]t is not, unfortunately, within the scope of this paper to discuss the 
differences of the rational and empitical sciences and the ill-starred divorce of 
the latter from the unifying wisdom of the natural order. A splendid treatment 
of this interesting and vital question is Science and Philosophy by A. J. Mc- 
Nicholl, O.P., in The Thomist (Vol. VIII, 1) of Jan., 1945. 
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revealing it. He was not interested in weakening the traditional teach- 
ing on the power of the intellect to know. He did not care much about 
the double truth theory. “His intention throughout,” says one author, 
“was not so much to reject ‘metaphysical truth’ as to prescribe for his 
age a massive dose of ‘truth’ of another order.”!* The purpose of his 
whole work is “that the mind may exercise over the nature of things 
the authority which properly belongs to it.”!* He rejects the rational 
sciences which he calls general positions because “they should produce 
fruits and works but do not.”!* Knowledge, he says is for “the bene- 
fit and use of life.”45 Power and utility are his ends. He does not so 
much reject the contemplation of being, the truth that is measured by 
things, as he substitutes for it the making of things, the truth that 
measures things. 
None of his commentators misses this keystone of thought. 


His appeal throughout was to lovers of action rather than of metaphysics. 
Of what use would a merely conventional discussion of the validity of 
learning be to the cause he had at heart? . .. He was primarily interested 
in the means of advancing man’s control over the world of this present 
life.16 


Bacon thought Knowledge to be Power and its aim the regnum hominis. 
. . . He was not as a mere onlooker who seeks truth for its own sake, 
but as a being possessed by a passionate impulse to action, who places his 
knowledge at the service of particular ends and assigns to it as its great- 
est task, the subjection of nature to the will of man.17 


Man had begun to desire the kind (of truth) which would enable him to 
measure, to weigh, and to control the things around him; he desired, in 
Bacon’s words “to extend more widely the power and greatness of man. 
.. . And thus, through Bacon, the sort of knowledge which dealt with 
the notions of bodies came to seem the most real, the most genuine knowl- 
edge; and scientific “truth,” the only kind of truth.18 


Bacon was successful in his aim. From his “philosophy” have 
sprung “helps to man, and a line and race of inventions that in some 


12 Willey, op. cit., p. 27. 

13 The Great Instauration, p. 7. 

14 [bid. 

15 [bid., p. 13. 

16 Bullough, Geoffrey, “Bacon and the Defence of Learning” in Seventeenth 
user § Studies Presented to Herbert Grierson. Oxford, Clarendon Press, pp. 

and 7. 

17 Metz, Rudolf, “Bacon’s Part in the Intellectual Movement of His Time,” 
Seventeeuth Century Studies ut cit. supra. 

18 Willey, op. cit., p. 15. 
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degree subdue and overcome the necessities and miseries of human- 
ity.”2® But what were the results of Bacon’s rejections? Perhaps his 
suspicion of the intellect and its power to know truth contributed to 
the criteriological problem. But that took a long time to evolve to its 
present state, and probably would have done so without any contribu- 
tion from Bacon. The authority of the Catholic Church had already 
been rejected. Now, bit by bit, the other parts of the medieval syn- 
thesis began to crumble. Those who rejected the authority of the Uni- 
versal Church were forced, little by little, not by Catholic apologetes 
who were often notoriously ineffective, but by appreciating the in- 
tellectual content of their own position, to question knowledge itself. 
In these our days we have the spectacle of the agnostic and the solip- 
sist who cry like a child pushed to the ultimate in an argument, “I 
don’t know whether I know or not.” 

But if Bacon can hardly be held responsible for this, he can cer- 
tainly be credited with that part of the spirit of Western man today 
which prefers the analysis of empiricism to the synthesis of rational- 
ism, the how to the why. Dr. Burtt would put Bacon with those who 
saw life as the end of truth, rather than truth as the end of life, with 
the English philosophers who think that man exists to do rather than 
to know. We would put him with his own Pilate who asks “What is 
truth” and stays not for answer. And this we would do not because 
we think Pilate shared the speculative skepticism of Rome, that un- 
certainty of mind which resulted from the current Stoicism and Epicu- 
reanism, but because Pilate was a practical man. The first is evidently 
Bacon’s view of Pilate, but the current opinion is a little different. 


Pilate was a man of somewhat limited mental capacity and . . . had seen 
no reason why he should give his name to some philosophical sect or 
other; he professed contempt for lofty speculations, a contempt shared 
by many practical men who none the less make excellent officials. “What 
is truth?” he asked. Whatever it might be, it was something which he 
thought did not concern him.2° 


Bacon succeeded in making the mind of man the measure of 
things; he made Western man Godlike. The result is our modern 
world, in which there is the perfection of mechanics and the ruin of 
human life, the atomic bomb with no morality to control it. Lately 
philosophers and scientists together have been crying out that we need 


19 The Great Instauration, p. 18. 


20 Lagrange, O.P., Pére M. J., The Gospel of Jesus Christ (tr. Members 
of the English Dominican Province), Westminster, Md., Newman Bookshop, 
1947, 
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- to recognize metaphysical truth from the standpoint of human sanity 
is as well as from that of science. 

to 

ts Mechanistic determinism, the essential assumption of science . . . has 
ai been shown to be a method and not a philosophy, a technique of invéstiga- 


tion and not an account of Being. The statements of science, now seen 
y to be abstractions, are generally recognized to be incapable of satisfying 
a~ all the complex needs of the human spirit.21 


The needs of the human spirit are truth and goodness and 


beauty ; and goodness and beauty are found only through truth. Bacon 
f. had no time for that kind of truth, for the world was amaking, and 
>- there was no time or place for the truth that would not help to build. 
T Now that the world, or a great part of it, has been built and is threat- 

ened with destruction, perhaps time will be found for a return to the 
«: contemplation of truth, which will lead us to the First Truth Who 
y said, “I am the Truth.” 





21 Willey, op. cit. p. 21. 
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GOLDEN JUBILEE OF 
THE REVEREND DANIEL ANTONINUS WYNN, O.P. 


The Rev. Daniel Antoninus Wynn, O.P., observed the fiftieth 
anniversary of his ordination. to the Priesthood on March 12. The 
Solemn Mass of Thanksgiving was celebrated by the Rev. Daniel B. 
O’Rourke, nephew of the jubilarian, in the Chapel of the Dominican 
House of Studies, River Forest, Ill. More than one hundred and fifty 
priests attended the jubilee Mass. 

Father Wynn was born on January 25; 1871 in Dowra, County 
Cavan, Ireland, one of the twelve children of Mr. and Mrs. James 
Wynn. He received his primary education at St. Elizabeth’s parochial 
school in Chicago and later graduated from the then St. Ignatius Col- 
lege in that city. He began his novitiate with the reception of the habit 
at St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky., on August 15, 1891, and made 
his profession at the same convent a year later. After completing his 
philosophical and theological studies at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, 
Ohio, he was ordained on March 12, 1897 by the Most Reverend J. A. 
Watterson, Bishop of Columbus. 

The Dominican apostolate of Father Wynn began at St. Vincent 
Ferrer’s Church, New York City. In succeeding years he did parish 
work at St. Peter’s Church, Memphis, Holy Name Church, Kansas 
City, Mo., and St. Thomas Church, Zanesville, Ohio. For eight years 
he was occupied teaching at Aquinas College, Columbus, Ohio. Be- 
cause of his outstanding success as a preacher he gave numerous mis- 
sions and retreats and was eventually assigned to the Mission Band 
with headquarters at Holy Rosary Church, Minneapolis, Minn. In 
1917 he became one of the original members of the Western Mission 
Band and earned wide renown for his preaching ability. For the past 
ten years Father Wynn has been stationed at the Dominican House 
of Studies in River Forest. 

Dominicana, in the name of the Fathers and Brothers of St. Jo- 
seph’s Province, extends congratulations and best wishes to Father 
Wynn. Ad multos annos! ; 
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Obituaries 


+: THE REVEREND JOHN T. MULVIN, O.P. -/ 


The Rev. John Thomas Mulvin, O.P., died in St. Joseph’s In- 
firmary, Louisville, Ky., on Tuesday, April 29, 1947, after a short 
illness. 

He was born in Paducah, Ky., May 31, 1897, the third child of 
John and Mary (Rock) Mulvin. Having completed his earlier educa- 
tion in St. Mary’s Academy in his native city, he went for his higher 
studies to St. Bernard’s College, Cullman, Ala., and, later, to Provi- 
dence College, Providence, R. I. He was admitted to the Order and 
received the habit from the Very Rev. Joseph C. Brady, O.P. in St. 
Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, on August 15, 1923. The young 
novice made profession on August 16 of the following year and went 
to St. Rose, Springfield, Ky. and to the House of Studies, River For- 
est, Ill., for three years of philosophical studies. These were followed 
by a course of theology in the House of Studies, Washington, D. C., 
preparatory to his ordination to the priesthood in St. Dominic’s, 
Washington, D. C., on June 16, 1930, by the Most Rev. Michael J. 
Curley, D.D. 


Father Mulvin remained in Washington for another year of 
theology after his ordination, before receiving his first assignment 
as’ Chaplain to the Dominican Sisters of St. Catherine’s Convent, 
Springfield, Ky. Two years later he was transferred to the chaplaincy 
at Mt. St. Mary’s, Newburgh, N. Y. He spent the years 1932-1937 
here and then went to Metuchen, N. J., as Chaplain to the Brothers 
of the Sacred Heart in that city. From 1938 to the end of his life he 
was stationed at St. Louis Bertrand’s, Louisville, Ky., where he la- 
boured zealously for the salvation of souls. During his eight year as- 
signment here, he was procurator of the Priory for a term and spirit- 
ual director of the Blessed Virgin’s Sodality. He also assisted in 
directing the U.S.O. in Louisville, and for a time acted as civilian 
chaplain at Nichols Hospital. 

The funeral services were held in St. Louis Bertrand’s Church 
on Friday morning, May 2, at eleven o'clock. The Very Rev. J. A. 
Foley, O.P., Prior of the House, celebrated the Solemn Funeral Mass 
and gave the Final Absolution. The Deacon was the Rev. J. A. Now- 
len, O.P. and the Sul+Deacon was the Rev. L. A. Arnoult,-O.P. The 
Rev. J. A. McFadden, O.P., of St. Louis Bertrand’s, classmate of 
Father Mulvin, preached the eulogy. The remains of -the deceased 
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were taken to St. Rose Priory and interred in the community ceme- 
tery. 

In the name of all the members of St. Joseph’s Province, Do- 
minicana extends sincere sympathy to Father Mulvin’s sister and to 
his relatives and friends. May God grant his soul eternal rest. 





*-: THE REVEREND MICHAEL T. McNICHOLAS, O.P. >} 


Deep sorrow was felt throughout the Province when it was an- 
nounced on May 1 that the Rev. Michael Thomas MeNicholas, O.P., 
had passed away the previous night. Death came to him in St. 
George’s Convalescent Home, Cincinnati, Ohio, after a long illness. 

Father McNicholas was a brother of the Archbishop of Cincin- 
nati, the Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, O.P., S.T.M., and uncle of 
Fathers Michael T. McNicholas, O.P., of St. Albert’s Province, Tim- 
othy J. McNicholas, of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati, and Martin A. 
McNicholas, a Josephite Father. The fifth of the eight children of 
Patrick and Mary (Mullany) McNicholas, he was a native of Ireland, 
being born on July 1, 1870, in Kiltimagh, Co. Mayo. He began his 
primary education in Ireland and, after coming to this country at an 
early age, continued his schooling in the parochial school of the Im- 
maculate Heart, Chester, Pa., and St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, 
Pa. ; 

Believing that he was called by God to serve Him in the Domini- 
can Order, he made application for admission, and received the habit 
in St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky., on September 9, 1896. He was 
professed on September 10 of the following year, and began his 
studies for the priesthood in St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio. 
The Most Rev. Henry Moeller, Bishop of Columbus, Ohio (later 
Archbishop of Cincinnati), ordained him priest at St. Joseph’s on 
September 20, 1900. 

After working in various parishes of the Province and serving as 
Chaplain to the Dominican Sisters at Sinsinawa, Wis., he was as- 
signed to St. Catherine’s, New York City, for the years 1911-1919. 
Towards the end of 1919 he was transferred to Jersey City, N. J., as © 
first superior and pastor of Sacred Heart Parish. During his term of 
office he erected the present stone Church of the Sacred Heart. In 
1930 he was transferred to the charge of Holy’ Name Parish, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Towards the end of 1936 illness forced him to retire 
from active work, and, at the request of his brother, Archbishop Mc- 
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Nicholas, O.P., he was sent to live with him in Cincinnati, where he 
passed the rest of his days. 

The obsequies were held in St. Andrew’s Church, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on Saturday, May 3, at 10:30 a.m. Archbishop McNicholas 
presided. The following members of the hierarchy were present: the 
Most Rev. William T. Mulloy, D.D., Bishop of Covington, Ky.; the 
Most Rev. Joseph H. Albers, D.D., J.C.D., Bishop of Lansing, 
Mich.; the Most Rev. George J. Rehring, S.T.D., Auxiliary Bishop 
of Cincinnati, Ohio; the Most Rev. Floyd L. Begin, S.T.D., Ph.D., 
J.C.D., Bishop of Cleveland. There were also in attendance ten Mon- 
signori, a large number of the secular clergy, many Dominican priests, 
representatives of the Franciscan and Maryknoll Fathers, and Moth- 
ers-General of several congregations of Dominican Sisters and other 
Orders. The Rev. Michael T. McNicholas, O.P., Prefect of Disci- 
pline at Fenwick High School, celebrated the Solemn High Mass and 
imparted the Final Absolution. The Deacon was the Very Rev. John 
B. Walsh, O.P. and the Sub-Deacon was the Rev. John J. Molloy, 
O.P. The Rev. Louis M. O’Leary, O.P., Pastor of St. Andrew’s, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, delivered the eulogy. Interment was in the commu- 
nity cemetery of St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, with the Most 
Rev. Michael J. Ready, D.D., Bishop of Columbus, Ohio, officiating. 

Dominicana, on behalf of the members of St. Joseph’s Province, 
prays the mercy of God on Father McNicholas’s soul and offers con- 
dolence to all his relatives and friends. 
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The World Book Encyclopedia. Editorial Advisory Board of eight au- 
thorities in educational fields. 19 vols. Quarrie Publishers, Chicago. 
1947 edition. $102.00 F.0.B. Chicago. 


The 1947 Edition of the World Book Encyclopedia is a com- 
pletely redesigned set. Now in its thirtieth year of supplying the role 
of reference book for home, library, office, and school, the nineteen 
volume work has been re-edited and thousands of new subjects have 
been added. The publishers, for the benefit of purchasers, are also 
preparing Monthly Service Bulletins which will provide timely read- 
ing and study suggestions for each month of the year. 

Although intended primarily for the use of children in grades 
four through twelve, the World Book can serve also for preschool 
children as well as provide adults with a wealth of information. There 
are over 16,000 illustrations, of which 1,500 are reproduced in four 
and six colors. Subjects are treated in a fashion distinguished not 
only by clarity and simplicity of expression but also by its pictures, 
maps and expertly executed drawings. The article.on farming, for 
example, joins a clearly written account with such an attractive set of 
colorful reproductions of farm activities, that those on the land will 
rejoice in seeing their life so favorably depicted and those in the city 
will have a deeper appreciation of their rural neighbors. 

High school students will find the encyclopedia extremely help- 
ful. Major subjects are presented in an easily comprehended style 
which follows a five-fold plan. Briefly, this is the method: a descrip- 
tion of the topic ; a clarification by pictures and outline; finally, review 
questions followed by a classified list of related subjects. Thus the 
editors have achieved a distinct educational technique for unifying 
and expanding the reader’s knowledge. 

One of the most important qualities in volumes of this kind is the 
printing job and general setup of the books. Here again, the World 
Book 1947 Edition deserves special recognition. The new type face 
for easier reading and the new, larger page, plus sturdiness of bind- 
ing, are all features of major importance. Because of these assets, the 
durability and attractiveness of the encyclopedia are assured. 

It will be of interest to Catholics that Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen 
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has authenticated all articles dealing with the Church in this 1947 edi- 
tion. The noted radio orator has, likewise, written many of the articles 
on Catholic subjects. Another point worthy of note is that presidents 
or departmental heads have contributed the accounts of Catholic col- 
leges and universities. Obviously, topics related to the Church cannot 
be treated exhaustively in a work of this nature, but wherever devel- 
oped, they are concise and satisfactory. 

Over a million and a half dollars has been spent on this set of 
books. The genuine interest of the authorities preparing it is evident 
from the magnificent results of the finished product. It is up-to-date, 
well written, abundantly and beautifully illustrated. One feels safe, 
therefore, in recommending the World Book Encyclopedia in its 1947 
Edition as a worthwhile addition to home or library. 

M.M. & R.S. 


The Complete Works of St. Teresa of Jesus. Translated and Edited by 
E. Allison Peers. From the critical edition of P. Silverio De Santa 
Teresa, C.D. Three volumes. Sheed and Ward, New York. 1946, 
$15.00 per set. 

Three handsomely bound, well printed, superbly translated, and 
compact volumes make The Complete Works of St. Teresa of Jesus 
a magnificent set: If ever the spirit of this great mystic could be cap- 
tured from her own Spanish tongue, Mr. Peers seems to have done 
it. After reading the translator’s Preface, one approaches the work 
with the greatest confidence in the reliability of his sources, fortified 
already by the man’s reputation as a translator. It is well known_ that 
St. Teresa wrote in an engaging style, at times so human that her ob- 
servations strike a humorous chord, yet so full of wisdom and depth 
of thought that she frightens one out of complacency. Mr. Peers has 
preserved these characteristic elements of the Carmelite’s writing. To 
him we owe a great debt of thanks. 

Only the letters of the Saint have been omitted. Hence for the 
first time in English, one can have the complete library of books com- 
posed by St. Teresa of Avila. There is no need to review her works. 
They have been recognized as classics for centuries L.E. 


The Dominican Ceremonial for Mass and Benediction. Compiled by 
William R. Bonniwell, O.P. Pp. 196, with index. The Comet Press, 
New York. Distributed by National Headquarters of the Holy 
Name Society, New York. 1946. $3.00. 


The official Dominican Caeremoniale has long been out of print. 
It has been desirable, therefore, that the rubrics for at least the prin- 
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cipal liturgical functions be made available to the members of the 
Order. Father Bonniwell’s book, published with the authorization of 
the Provincial of St. Joseph’s Province, is an attempt to fill this need. 

It contains the rubrics for Mass and Benediction, being, for the 
most part, a translation of the rubrics from the official liturgical books 
of the Order. Certain valuable additions have been made by the com- 
piler. There are, for example, pictures, both photographs and draw- 
ings, indicating precisely what is meant by certain rubrics. There is a 
very handy chart outlining the relative duties of the celebrant and 
major ministers at a solemn Mass, and there is an extract from the 
Missal furnished as an appendix for those who wish to study the ru- 
brics of the Mass and do not have a Missal at hand. 

Inaccuracies may be noted in some small matters, for example 
the use of the amice by the celebrant at Benediction, but these are far 
outweighed by the many excellent features. Though the official Latin 
rubrics must always be the last court of appeal in liturgical matters, 
Father Bonniwell has presented his Dominican brethren with an ex- 
tremely precious little book which will solve quickly and authorita- 
tively the great majority of rubrical problems. P.M.S. 


True Devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. Based on the idea and prac- 
tice of Joseph Damian Pendergast, O.P. By an anonymous author. 
Pp. 217. Frederick Pustet Co., New York and Cincinnati. 1946. 
$2.50. 


Less than one third of this book presents the devotion to Jesus 
in all the tabernacles of the world as it was conceived by Fr. Pender- 
gast, O.P.; the remainder parades before the reader the author’s pet 
“peeves,” personal devotions, predilection for metaphors, and prefer- 
ence for cryptic, confusing reasoning. To put the matter bluntly; the 
book is a stupid, blundering betrayal of Fr. Pendergast’s commission 
to propagate the devotion he loved, practised, and urged upon his 
penitents. His hope that many would come to know and love this 
simple devotion will hardly be realized through this complex maze. 

The fundamental tragedy of the book lies in this: the emphasis 
of Fr. Pendergast’s devotion on the one subject of meditation that is 
not only most known and dearly loved by the simple faithful but also 
the most powerful cause of devotion, namely, the Sacred Humanity of 
Christ, has been dissipated by bringing to the fore elements which, 
either in themselves are beyond the grasp of the simple faithful, or in 
their presentation are rendered unintelligible partially because of the 
author’s lack of theological precision and especially because of a pe- 
culiar mystical undercurrent that gushes to the surface at the most 
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inopportune times. To be specific, the author’s attempted integration 
of Fr. Pendergast’s devotion with her conception of devotion to the 
Holy Ghost saps the vitality of Father’s meditations by introducing 
into the intended homely familiarity with Christ all the ineffable fac- 
tors of the most sublime and difficult mysteries of the Faith: the in- 
dwelling of the Spirit, appropriation of works to the Persons of the 
Trinity, the divinizing effect of grace, the mode of God’s presence in 
creatures, etc. Again, a second integration with the True Devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin as presented by Bl. Louis-Marie Grignion de 
Montfort, a task attempted on the assumption that actual practice of 
this devotion is a prerequisite to, and more than that, integrally and 
inseparably one with (p. 141), devotion to the Blessed Sacrament, 
demands considerable penetration of the relation of the Blessed Virgin 
to the Mystical Body, understanding of her titles, coRedemptrix and 
Mediatrix, and precise knowledge of the character of de Montfort’s 
“slaves.” One may speculate on just how many of the faithful can 
meet these demands. Furthermore, the detailed interpretation of the 
devotion of Fr. Pendergast in the light of the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body may very well be a test of its orthodoxy or subject matter for a 
doctoral dissertation ; it is hardly in place in a popularization. 

In themselves these additions, no matter how expertly handled, 
are of such a nature that they simply destroy the simplicity chiefly ac- 
countable for the charm and universal appeal of the devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament. Expert treatment, however, has not been given to 
these matters in every case. For instance, because the author has failed 
to grasp the significance of the fact that the res of the Eucharist, the 
unity of the Mystical Body, is effected through charity, her considera- 
tion of the relationship between Fr. Pendergast’s devotion and the 
Mystical Body is little more than a confused mass of interlocking 
metaphors. To say that through grace the Word dwells in a soul and 
desires to become reincarnated in our flesh through Mary and the 
Holy Spirit so that in our humanity Christ may continue in a sense 
the mysteries of His life on earth (p. 44), is to obfuscate by metaphor 
a doctrine that enjoys considerable clarity in its literal terms. Again, 
the metaphor, or rather an interlocking of metaphors, produces in 
rapid succession a bewildering array of Mary’s titles as Mother of 
Christ, Mother of all men, Spouse of God the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, and Bride-Mother of Christ. Examples of the same technique 
might be multiplied. 

Father Pendergast’s form of devotion to the Blessed Sacrament 
is worthy of better presentation than is given to it in this book. 


E.P.F. 
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Eve and the Gryphon. By Gerald Vann, O.P. Pp. 71. Blackfriars Publica- 
tions, Oxford. 1946. 6 Shillings. 


The respect given to women is the key to the worth of any soci- 
ety; but of respect and honor, women will be shown only as much as 
they demand. It must, however, be based on a realization of their own 
particular sharing in human nature, and consequently, of their pecu- 
liar contribution to human social life. In the simple and powerful style 
which is characteristic of his writing, Father Vann sketches the place 
in human living which the Christian woman was intended by God to 
fill. Originally delivered as, meditations to an audience of Catholic 
women at Oxford, the four chapters of this book set forth the voca- 
tion of Catholic women living in the world and trying to work for 
Christ in the world. Each of the chapters deals with one of the great 
basic facts by which any such life must be guided and shaped. In them 
are treated woman’s vocation of prayer, illustrated from the life of 
St. Catherine of Siena; her vocation of motherhood, as the daughter 
of Christ’s Mother; her vocation of suffering, in the footsteps of St. 
Monica ; and her vocation of leading men to God, the role of Beatrice 
in Dante’s Divine Comedy. 

In our present-day society, where woman has sacrificed her for- 
mer place, in her desire to become man’s equal, there is a pressing 
need for a realization of her true position, subordinated to man in 
some fields, his superior in others, in bringing back to the world the 
ideal of family living, not only in her intimate life-circle, but also in 
the midst of all those redeemed by the blood of Christ. This is a book 
for all Christian women, and for their husbands and fiancés. Only 
when the ideas and ideals it proposes have gained a far wider accept- 
ance than they enjoy today, will humanity be truly said to be on the 
road back to sane Christian living. F.C. 


Call for Forty Thousand. By John J. Considine, M.M. Pp. 319, with 
bibliography and index. Longmans, Green & Company, Toronto 
and New York. 1946. $3.00. 


Call for Forty Thousand is a survey of the social and religious 
conditions of approximately one-third of the world’s Catholics, living 
in the countries of South and Central America and in the West Indies. 
It takes its title from the appalling fact that, if these countries were 
to be supplied with 40,000 more priests, there would be an average of 
one priest for every 2,000 Catholics. In the light of the United States’ 
average of one priest for every 650 Catholics, the urgency of this call 
cannot be ignored by those of us who have never known what it is to 
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be without sufficient clergy. These figures are all the more saddening 
when we recall that once these countries were the scene of Catholic 
life in all its vigor. Now for the most part it is but a memory of a 
glorious past to which the people nevertheless cling tenaciously. 

The author takes each country separately. He describes the social 
and economic condition of the inhabitants which are always so closely 
linked up with the spiritual life of a people. The work now being done 
by native and foreign clergy and sisterhoods with their hopes and 
designs for the future is treated in some detail. However, these mis- 
sionaries are far too few in number to cope with the gigantic task of 
rejuvenating the faith of more than a continent. There are a few 
bright spots in an otherwise dark state of affairs, for example An- 
tioquia in Columbia—“the Ireland of South America” whence come 
numerous vocations to the religious life and also Costa Rica where a 
strong Catholic life is in evidence. 

Fr. Considine will be remembered chiefly for his book, Across 
A World, a survey of world missions. His talent as a writer, his 
ability to see to the core of a question and most of all his ready sym- 
pathy for the problems and cares of missionary life was displayed in 
this former work no less than in the one at hand. In Call for Forty 
Thousand he has succeeded admirably in making known the pitiable 
condition of the Church among the peoples of Latin America. That 
this book will pay dividends in spiritual and temporal assistance for 
these countries is a certainty, for all Catholics, who deserve the name, 
must needs be touched at the religious and economic poverty of these, 
their fellow members of Jesus Christ. 

Pere Lagrange and the Scriptures. Translated by Richard T. Murphy, 

O.P. Pp. 216. The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 1947. $3.75. 


This book is a translation of five essays on the work, life and 
character of Pére Marie-Joseph Lagrange, O.P. written by five emi- 
nent French scholars on the occasion of the fiftieth anniversary ‘of 
Pére Lagrange’s ordination to the priesthood. The sixth article was 
written by Fr. Murphy himself after the death of Pére Lagrange as 
a memorial to a great and holy Biblical scholar and a brother in 
Religion. 

The first four articles are, as it were, précis of voluminous and 
monumental works in various fields in which P. Lagrange labored. 
The fifth essay is an attempt to show the influence of P. Lagrange’s 
work in the university and scholarly millieux. The sixth is a short life 
of Lagrange, listing chronologically the books he wrote and generally 
presenting biographical matter. 
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In an America whose Catholic circles are all too ignorant or at 
least incognizant of Pére Lagrange and his work, this book does great 
and valuable service. It brings to the fore the greatness and holiness 
of a man of truth, a man of God. Pére Lagrange’s spirit of study, 
great erudition, his humility, his faith and subjection to the Church 
are recognized and emphasized. J. Chaine, the author of the first 
essay, at the end of his article, after referring to the religious ob- 
servances at the basilica of St. Stephen in Jerusalem, concludes “The 
life of prayer animates the life of study. Intimate friends of Pére 
Lagrange know well the source whence the great master drew his 
energy.” His was the indefatigable labor springing from his love of 
our Saviour and zeal for the salvation of souls. Taek: 


Thinking It Over. By Thomas F. Woodlock. Pp. xiv, 292, with index. 
Declan X. McMullen Co., New York. 1947. $3.00. 


It is a pleasurable and satisfying experience to look back on the 
major events of the past fifteen years through the eyes of a critical 
journalist. Mr. Woodlock’s Thinking It Over provides us with an 
intellectual kaleidoscope through which we can see the changing pat- 
tern of world events in the light of immutable philosophic principles. 
Taken from the author’s column in the Wall Street Journal, these 
essays, representative of his thought, disclose a piercing analysis of 
current trends in law, education, economics, science, democracy, to- 
talitarianism, war, and peace. 

With the skill of a learned doctor, the author diagnoses the man- 
ifold disease of contemporary thought and points out the remedy. The 
solution is not new. It is based on the principles of Scholastic Philoso- 
phy and Christianity. What is new and remarkable is the way Mr. 
Woodlock focuses the spotlight of his profound scholarship on the 
various aspects of modern problems, showing the inadequacy of many 
of the proposed solutions and the necessity of a return to the basic 
principles of metaphysics and morality. Some of his columns are just 
as pertinent now as when they were first written; others, in the light 
of present conditions, seem to have been endowed with prophetic vi- 
sion. All are interesting. All bear testimony to a columnist of fare in- 
tellectual stature. His strictures on relativism in law and his treatment 
of the controversy over the proposal to pack the Supreme Court are 
marvels of logical reasoning. 


Unlike that of so many current columnists, the author’s style is 
smooth and urbane without being pretentious or obtrusive; the lan- 
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guage is clear and concise without being curt. To lovers of democracy 


we recommend these trenchant observations of a lover of democracy. 
a 


The Abolition of Man. By C. S. Lewis, Pp. 61, with Appendix. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 1947. $1.25. 


C. S. Lewis is the author of much entertaining, yet thought-pro- 
voking, writing. He possesses the happy combination of a clever style 
and clear thinking. Both qualities are again blended in his most recent 
book, a series of three lectures delivered at the University of Durham. 
In this small volume, Mr. Lewis offers some reflections on education ; 
and though they have “special reference to the teaching of English in 
the upper forms of schools,” these thoughts have multiple applications 
in present day society at large. 

In the initial essay the author exposes the tendency among many 
modern educators to debunk the emotional part of man as contrary to 
reason, something worthy only of contempt. The task to which these 
educators set themselves is the fortifying of youth against sentimental 
propaganda. The method being used to achieve this end is not the 
training of the emotions, according to traditional morality, but the 
rejection of every sentiment. Mr. Lewis points out in the second 
lecture that such a procedure is a disguised denial of objective values, 
a denial which leads to subjectivism. Since, however, “the human 
mind has no more power of inventing a new value than of imagining 
a new primary colour, or, indeed, of creating a new sun,” the sub- 
jective values are fragments arbitrarily wrenched from the Natural 
Law which “is the sole source of all value judgments.” If the frag- 
ments are accepted as having the force of obligation, all the precepts 
of the Natural Law are binding; if the latter are rejected, all value 
must be dismissed. Once the educators have emancipated their stu- 
dents from the Natural Law, man’s conquest of Nature will be 
complete. 

The third essay of Mr. Lewis is a penetrating analysis of that 
conquest. He probes beneath the surface of the victory and uncovers 
the true significance of Nature’s apparent surrender to the mind of 
man. “At the moment, then, of Man’s victory over Nature, we find 
the whole human race subjected to some individual men, and those 
individuals subjected to that in themselves which is purely ‘natural’— 
to their irrational impulses.” In a word, Mr. Lewis demonstrates that 
the rejection of the Natural Law is not a conquest for man but the 
abolition of man. H.M.M. 
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The First Catechetical Instruction. By St. Augustine. Translated and 
annotated by the Rev. Joseph P. Christopher, Ph.D. No. 2 in the 
Ancient Christian Writers series. Pp. 171. The Newman Bookshop, 
Westminster, Maryland. 1946. $2.50. 


This work is divided into three parts: an Introduction which 
gives the background and necessary information for understanding 
the treatise ; the translation of St. Augustine’s Jnstruction; and finally 
the valuable notes on the text. Fr. Christopher has done an admirable 
job in all three sections. There is but one exception to be made. Foot- 
note 171 indicates, by the reference made, a misinterpretation of St. 
Augustine’s meaning and is theologically unsound. The Saint writes: 
“And he (the one under instruction), moreover, as he advances will 
attain to such a mind that he loves God more than he fears hell... .” 
(p. 56). Fr. Christopher suggests: “For the thought, cf. the hymn, 
. . . O Deus, ego amo te Nec amo te, ut salves me Aut quia non 
amantes te Aeterno punis igne. .. . For recent literature on the hymn 
and a succinct discussion of its authorship, see J. M. Cooper, “An 
Aspect of Perfect Love of God,” Am. Eccl. Rev. 115 (1946) 110.” 
The article recommended expounds a theory which would minimize 
fear, a gift of the Holy Ghost, and logically should eliminate the 
supernatural virtue of hope in one’s equipment for gaining salvation. 
This is hardly a safe doctrine to advocate, besides causing endless 
confusion in the minds of the laity on what is true love of God. 

However, it is Augustine’s First Catechetical Instruction which 
is of prime interest. It is a brief work, covering less than seventy 
pages. At the same time it is the pearl of great value. In the first part 
of the treatise, St. Augustine gives the theory of catechesis. Priests 
will find many consoling thoughts in this section. The great Doctor 
warns the instructor against discouragement over inability to express 
his thoughts the way he would like. Augustine sums up the idea in a 
few words: “I am sorely disappointed that my tongue has not been 
able to answer the demands of my mind.” To those who might be- 
come annoyed at the interruptions these instructions can cause, the 
Saint points out that “. . . it is more proper that we should follow His 
will, than He ours.” There are also hints on how to put the convert at 
his ease and what methods to use on various types of people. 

The second part of the /nstruction is an actual illustration of 
how to write a catechesis. It proves to be an extremely beautiful sum- 
mary of Bible History. Exhortations to lead a good life conclude the 
treatment. Throughout there are the famous Augustinian expressions, 
play on words, and figures of speech. Some are lost in the translation 
but these are mentioned by Fr. Christopher in his notes. It is certain 
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that all can profit by reading this excellent book and our thanks go 
to the editors for their wise choice of including it in the Ancient 
Christian Writers series. R.S. 


Testing the Spirit. By Felix D. Duffey, C.S.C. Pp. 174, with index. B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. $2.00. 


Drawing upon the fruits of his experiences as Novice Master 
and his knowledge of psychiatry and theology, Fr. Duffey has estab- 
lished the basic norms in mental hygiene to be used by vocational 
directors in counseling candidates for, and novices in, the religious 
state. Concerned chiefly with the more common forms of emotional 
and mental conflicts characterized by concomitant mental attitudes, 
which, when left unchecked and uncontrolled, prove unsatisfactory to 
a vigorous religious life, the author exposes the roots of these diffi- 
culties, analyzes their various ramifications, and prescribes the course 
of action to be taken by a director both in judging whether or not 
these abnormalities are amenable to correction or, at least improve- 
ment, and in deciding whether the candidate should continue in re- 
ligious life or return to the world. 

Suggestive in many cases rather than ccna’ a fact 
which the author readily admits, the treatment accorded to these sev- 
eral potentially destructive inner attitudes should serve as an incentive 
to the author himself and to others qualified as theologians and psy- 
chiatrists to elaborate a more scientific and detailed consideration of 
these mental conflicts and their causes. 

Additional chapters treat of norms for candidates to follow in 
examining their conscience, an excellent contribution to the literature 
of self-knowledge, and of the theology of religious vocation. This 
latter section falls short of fulfilling the earlier promise of precision 
in determining the nature of a religious vocation. Father has carefully 
avoided the errors in regard to vocation, a feat not often accomplished 
by contemporary authors on the subject, only to shout mystery and 


give up the attempt to determine the nature of a religious vocation . 


and settle for a description. Perhaps his inability to settle upon a real 
definition accounts for his failure to apply theological principles to 
his study of mental attitudes. Many of those treated have a direct 
bearing upon the virtue of religion and the act of devotion from 
which vocation flows; and the analysis of the nature, causes, and 
impediments of this virtue and act, available in theological manuals, 
supply a steady stream of principles capable of fruitful application. 
Indeed, in the question of vocation they are the proper ones to be 
used. P.F. 
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After Black Coffee. By Robert |. Gannon, S.J. Pp. 184. The Declan X. 
McMullen Company, New York. 1946. $2.00. 


Rare books are very difficult to obtain. Many seek after them, 
but very seldom are they found. Unusual excellence and great scarcity 
ordinarily make books rare. Generally we think of them as old and 
dusty tomes hidden away in secret archives. However that is not al- 
ways true, for here is a new book with some of these qualities. 

The superiority of this collection of Father Gannon’s speeches is 
found in their happy blending of wit and wisdom. The Fordham Uni- 
versity president lightens his speeches with a graciousness and a 
pleasantry which are unique. Beyond this there is a naturalness which 
adds a sparkle giving them a tremendous appeal. Yet beneath the 
charm of his facile style is the wisdom of the ages. The great Edu- 
cator has dressed up the wisdom of Theology together with profound 
truths of philosophy in a most modern and attractive garb. 

The blending of wit and wisdom in the ideal proportion suffices 
to make it a book that is unusual. A word of caution is necessary. 
The style is so smooth and enchanting that it may captivate our atten- 
tion to the detriment of the basic message which is always worthy of 
serious consideration. To those who have heard Father Gannon this 
collection of his speeches will recall vividly the magnetism of his 
speaking perfection. To those who have not heard him, it will give 
them the opportunity of meeting a speaker who has a worth-while 
message and who says it with considerable charm. rank. 


This Is My Story. Louis Francis Budenz. Pp. 371, plus index. Whittlesey 
House, N. Y., 1947. $3.00. 


Many books have appeared from various camps opposed more or 
less on principle to what Marx characterized as the “spectre haunting 
Europe”: Catholic theologians, apologetes for Capitalism, even So- 
cialists—all for diverse reasons—have assailed it from all sides; 
others, of equally heterogeneous outlook, have written in defense and 
praise of it. This volume, however, is not simply another book about 
Communism; Mr. Budenz writes of his subject impartially, not as a 
polemicist, but rather as a reporter critically examining an objective 
reality in the light of his own thorough and intimate experience with 
it. 

Perhaps the one element of this book which raises it above the 
level of most is the utter lack of “Red baiting” which has served ‘in 
the past only to turn men of reasonable attitude against all works 
marked by this extreme point of view. This moderate treatment is 
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the concrete reflection of Mr. Budenz’ charity and of his conviction, 
based upon close observation, that the zealous attachment of many 
Communists to their cause is the result, not so much of malice as of 
delusion actively and purposely fostered by the actual leaders of the 
Party who constantly maintain about themselves the veil of anony- 
mity. 

er was this deceit, for a time willingly accepted and nourished, 
that led Mr. Budenz into the Communist Party and kept him there; 
it was the same deceit, finally recognized and rejected, which impelled 
him to leave the Party and to sever all affiliation with it. Around that 
framework is built the story of his life and the narrative of this book. 

From early life, he has devoted his energies to working for the 
amelioration of social conditions in favor of the laboring man. As a 
young man he associated himself with the Catholic Central Verein in 
St. Louis. Later he promoted municipal reform as Secretary of the 
St. Louis Civic League and then became Editor of Labor Age. In 
1928 he organized and conducted the Allen-A strike and lock-out, 
and through this was responsible for the first major victory over the 
injunction. 

He joined the Communist Party in 1936, became successively 
Labor Editor of the Daily Worker, Editor of the Midwest Daily 
Record and, from 1940 to 1945, Managing Editor of the Daily 
Worker, serving also, for six of his ten years of membership, as a 
member of the National Committee of the Communist Party. Finally, 
in October, 1945, he was reconciled to the Catholic Church and re- 
entered Her communion; a year later he wrote this book to satisfy 
those who desired to know the reasons for his conversion, to warn 
fellow-Americans of the political dangers latent in Communism, and 
to show, obliquely, the importance of the Church’s position in the 
modern social milieu. 

These personal episodes are, however, only the necessary back- 
ground to what Mr. Budenz characterizes as “a history of ideas.” 
Briefly, that history is this: he realized early in life and continuously 
embraced the conviction that the Catholic Church has the only feasible 
solution to the problem of social maladjustment ; but, impatient of her 
slow progress, he espoused Communism, which promised speedy re- 
sults. As a member of the Communist Party, he strove to weld the 
Catholics and the Communists into a solid, unified bloc for social re- 
form until he realized that the duplicity and the political intrigue of 
the Party would admit of no such coalition ; and then he re-established 
himself in the Church for the sake of his own moral and intellectual 
integrity. 
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We would call attention to one element of this narrative which 
might possibly prove disagreeable to the reader if misunderstood, that 
is, Mr. Budenz’ lack of reticence in describing his part in various 
labor activities. Aside from the personal character of this narrative, 
this seems excusable and even necessary on two scores: first, to render 
ineffectual beforehand the usual “bourgeois” invectives of the Com- 
munists, and, secondly, to present his credentials as a critic of 
Communism, which blatantly professes to champion the cause of “the 
masses.” 

The prominence of Mr. Budenz’ former position in the Commu- 
nist Party, together with the sobriety of his judgment—both recom- 
mend this book as of outstanding value to the serious reader who de- 
sires an unbiased and factual account on a subject which has long been 
obscured by sensationalism and emotional thinking. 


J.HS. 


Modern Church Architecture. Dom E. Roulin (Translated from the 
French ''Nos Eglises'’ by C. Cornelia Craigie and John A. South- 
well). B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., 1947. Pp. xxiii, 902, with 
index. $10.00. — 


Modern Church Architecture is a book written by an architect 
who is a priest. This fact alone is enough to recommend the work to 
all who have the responsibility of church construction and planning. 
As a priest the author knows what is needed by way of liturgical re- 
quirements—altar placement, spacing in sanctuary, acoustics and 
lighting for altar, choir, and church proper, fenestration, etc. As an 
architect he knows how to accommodate the building material to these 
liturgical specifications and at the same time to achieve the proper 
aesthetic effect. 

Although his work embraces every aspect of church building and 
furnishing, Dom Roulin does not intend that his readers learn all that 
should be known about church architecture and decoration from his 
book. In the beginning he devotes a complete chapter to the clergy and 
education of taste. Here the author indicates a plan whereby the 
clergy may learn to distinguish between good and bad architecture by 
collecting art literature and reproductions. It is unfortunate that the 
works referred to are in French. 

As the title indicates, the book treats for the most part of mod- 
ern church architecture. By this is meant that the author limits him- 
self almost exclusively to churches built since 1900. But the contribu- 
tions of ancient and medieval art are by no means ignored. In keeping 
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with the mind of the Church, Dom Roulin encourages the study of 
Christian archaeology as a means of preserving the high ideals of 
Christian art. 

The reader will be pleased with the orderly treatment’ of every 
phase of church building and furnishing arranged in chapters under 
the following headings: The Clergy, Church Construction, The Ex- 
terior, The Interior, The Sanctuary, Accessories, The Plastic Arts, 
Mural Paintings. Well illustrated with more than 700 reproductions, 
which enhance its value tremendously, this work should prove very 
helpful. R.M.McC. 


Austrian Requiem. By Kurt von Schuschnigg. Pp. 322, with preface and 

index. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 1946. 

In the preface to his book, ex-Chancellor von Schuschnigg says 
that the war was senseless for us all, at least in so far as we fail to 
learn from its bitter experience. To the discerning reader this book 
will go far to teach that lesson. 

Today the name of Austria gives rise to a displeasing picture. 
We associate it with the anonymous mass that struggled in the wake 
of the Nazi wave of triumph and defeat. But formerly Austria was a 
romantic word. We thought of Strauss waltzes, clinking glasses and a 
happy and holy people. Why this picture is dead and forgotten is the 
story of Austrian Requiem. 

The first part of the book tells the highly dramatic story of the 
“anschluss of 1938” when Austria and Germany were wedded, with 
Hitler holding the shot-gun. We are taken to Hitler’s mountain retreat 
at Berchtesgaden and witness the dictator at work. Then we are pres- 
ent in Vienna when Nazi tanks rumble through the streets and iron- 
cleated boots ring out their goose-step rhythm. 

But catastrophic events such as these do not happen overnight 
nor materialize from erratic whims and impulses; rather are they 
conceived in Godlessness and hate and over a long span of years nur- 
tured in political greed and corruption. In the second part of the book, 
Herr von Schuschnigg treats of the political and diplomatic status of 
Austria from the Treaty of St. Germain to the present. The author is 
well qualified to lead one through the maze of European relationships 
since he was at the helm of the Austrian Government during the cri- 
sis. In light of this, the last chapter of this part proves most interest- 
ing. Here he defends and explains his course of action for which he 
has been maligned. But whether we agree with him or not, we must 
applaud his honesty and courage in following the dictates of his 
conscience. 
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The last section of the work is devoted to the results of his mode 
of governing according to principles and not exigency. Here is an ex- 
ample of the refined tortures of the modern pagan. But here too is an 
example of Christian fortitude and charity. Herr von Schuschnigg is 
a good and sincere Catholic and his beliefs shine through the dismal 
account of his persecution like the flame of Faith through the gloom 
of error. 

This book is warmly recommended to all who would attempt to 
discover the reasons for the last war and the conduct of nations in 
their struggle for freedom or power. The observations are not only to 
be considered but also applied to the present state of affairs. For 
though nations, peoples, and dictators may pass away, still it must be 
remembered that human nature remains the same. TAKA. 


The Face of the Saints. By Wilhelm Schamoni. Translated by Anne Fre- 
mantle, Pp. 278. Pantheon Books Inc., New York, N. Y. 1947. $4.50. 


There are many excellent representations of the saints. This 
book, however, presents for the first time an earnest and scholarly 
attempt to produce only factual representations of their true visage. 
Exploring churches, art galleries, museums, libraries, and institutional 
archives, Dr. Schamoni has scrutinized and compared death masks, 
coins, medals, icons, miniatures, and murals as well as paintings. With 
painstaking care and a critical eye, he has selected only such represen- 
tations as can be considered true portraits. 

Accompanying the portraits, death masks, and photographs of the 
one hundred saints which are included in this book, is a brief, factual 
account of the saints’ lives. 

The introduction is divided into two parts: the first part discusses 
briefly the nature of sanctity, describes the processes ‘of beatification 
and canonization, and gives an historical account of the policy of the 
Church in the establishment of the cult of the saints from the early 
times to the promulgation of Canon Law in 1918; the second part 
indicates the sources the author used, his aim, and his procedure in 
compiling his work. 

Some of the pictures, while satisfying the scholar, may not appeal 
to the aesthetic sense of all. Dr. Schamoni, however, intends only “to 
show the true visage of the saints.” As he points out in the introduc- 
tion, “those who seek here subjective creations of artists and not the 
objective appearance of the saints will be disappointed by some of 
the pictures.” The author, therefore, is to be highly commended for 
making available, by his scholarly research, the true likenesses of the 
saints. R.T.I. 
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A Man in the Divided Sea. By Thomas Merton. Pp. 155. New Directions, 
New York. 1946. $2.50. 


The question mooted about Gerard Manley Hopkins: was he a 
better or worse poet for having entered religion, will be asked in our 
day about two young Americans. One is Jessica Powers, now a Car- 
melite; the other is Thomas Merton, Europe educated, convert of 
seven years, English professor, and finally now Trappist monk for 
five years. This volume of Thomas Merton’s poems will provide occa- 
sion for a trial solution. In it are poems written from the time of his 
conversion until the time of publication, including many written while 
he was a Trappist. Of 84 poems in all the first 54 are printed in the 
order in which they were written. Of these, the first 26 seem to be of 
pre-Trappist origin, the remaining 28 written at the Abbey of Our 
Lady of Gethsemani. The rest of the poems in the volume are a re- 
printing of Thomas Merton’s first book: Thirty Poems, and in this 
section the pre-and post-Trappist poems are undistinguished in any 
way. By a comparison with the poems in the first section of the book, 
however, the two classes can probably be determined. In one volume, 
then, we have the best of the old Merton, and the best of the new. 

Thus one great value of the book is to provide a reader an oppor- 
tunity of determining the effect of monastic life and strict religious 
and ascetic discipline on Thomas Merton’s poetry. For that reason, 
and for the priceless beauty and thought in the poems, the book is a 
valuable addition to any poetry shelf. 

This comparison of the old and the new shows significant changes 
and differences. The conclusion of this study is that Thomas Merton 
is not only a better man for being a Trappist, but also a better poet. 

For one thing, he is simpler. Although his Trappist poems may 
be difficult, those of his professor period are almost impossible. The’ 
simplicity shows up in many ways. His imagery, expression, his view 
of a scene, his thought patterns; all, while retaining the power and 
the tone of the old poetry, now have a clarity and a limpidness that 
take up the mind immediately, hold it, and lead it to the term in an 
orderly and restrained way. The old Merton was colorful, but con- 
fused; the expression violent, but often meaningless. The idea was 
nebulous, and difficult to attain. 

Compare for example: (the citations are extreme, but accurate) : 


The mathematics of the air describes a perfect silence, 
And Captain April’s mind, leaning out of its own amazing windows, 
Dies in a swirl of doves. 
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This is a phrase from an early poem. 

Of the later poems, written as a Trappist there are so many pre- 
cious specimens, radiant, powerful, musical, it is a hardship to choose 
only one or two. Read for example a fragment from: 


Carol 


God’s glory, now, is kindled gentler than low candlelight 
Under the rafters of a barn: 

Eternal Peace is sleeping in the hay, 

And Wisdom’s born is secret in a straw-footed stable. 


or a fragment from: 


St. Thomas Aquinas 


The stars put out their pale opinions, one by one, 
While the White-friar breaks the Truth, his Host, 
Among his friends the simple Substances: 

And thus he fathered minds to reason’s peace, 
And fed the children of the Kingdom 

With the Person in the intellectual Bread. 


His mind had never smarted with the bitter reek 

Of the world’s night, the flesh’s smoke: 

His eyes were always cradles for the Word of God: 
His intellect His Bethlehem. 


All the Trappist poems are not religious in the sense that they 
deal with religious subjects exclusively : the saints, the poet’s monas- 
tery, or divinity. They are religious in the sense that the view they 
take of creation is that of the Christian; and the joy and the sadness 
the poet finds in life are those that are measured by divinity. Thomas 
Merton’s poetry is now as fine as the best in the language. It is better 
poetry than he has ever written before. For the redemption of the 
poet, for the improvement in his craft as well as in his insight, we 
have his monastic life to thank. For the lesson they bring, as well as 
for the sheer beauty and penetration, these poems are indeed right 
spikenard. M.H. 


Human Destiny. By Lecomte du Nouy. Pp. viii, 289, with biographical 
sketch and index. Longmans, Green and Co., New York. 1947. 
$3.50. 


Convinced of the utter failure of materialistic and mechanistic 
philosophies to explain the fundamentals of human living, Lecomte 
du Noiiy offers in Human Destiny a new philosophy of life to those 
who, spiritually adrift, are eagerly searching for a lodestar. 

The author argues for the existence of God, or rather to the 
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necessity of the “idea of God” from a consideration of the calculus of 
probabilities. He indicates the absolute necessity of this postulation in 
order to explain the emergence of man from the evolutionary flow as 
proposed by Darwin. Man’s origin is traceable to the intervention of 
God Who, endowing man with liberty and conscience, modifies or 
limits His own omnipotence. With the advent of man the physiologi- 
cal and biological phase of evolution is completed, but evolution con- 
tinues on a higher plane—the psychological or spiritual. The moral 
determinates of good and evil are denominated by the willingness of 
the individual to rise above the “endocrine bondage,” an heritage from 
the physiological phase. Upon this basis mankind can be divided into 
two classes: those who contribute to the advance; and the sluggards, 
or those who being slaves to their own carnality are unwilling to make 
the requisite personal sacrifices. Science can tell us nothing of per- 
sonal immortality, but as a motive for making the sacrifices du Noity 
urges the reverence and gratitude which shall be ours from the per- 
fect generation of the future. : 

By way of caution for those of the Faithful who read this book 
the following are to be noted. The author implicitly denies the divinity 
of Jesus Christ and the Mosaic authorship of the Book of Genesis. 
In his symbolic interpretation of the first chapters of Genesis he de- 
nies the nature and transmissability of Original Sin and reduces the 
effects of Original Sin to “endocrine bondage.” Likewise, the tradi- 
tional Catholic conception of the Omnipotence of God is denied; and 
in its place is substituted the contradictory notion of a limited omnipo- 
tence. On the philosophical level the author confuses the spiritual cog- 
nitive faeulties with the brain cells; and likewise in his confusion of 
negative error with falsehood implicitly discredits the value of com- 
mon sense knowledge. 

Human Destiny is a sincere book, but a difficult one. Dr. du 
Noiiy, apparently alarmed by the conditions of the time, has con- 
structed an intricate theory in the exposition of which he employs 
various traditional philosophical terms ; but in many cases fails to use 
them in their scientific fullness. For the general Catholic reader Hu-. 
man Destiny should not prove too interesting; but for one adrift, it 
might well be the beacon-light leading to the harbor of philosophical 
and theological certitude. W.B.R. 


With Jesus Suffering. By Nicholas Schneiders, C.P. Pp. 554. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 1947. $5.00. 
With Jesus Suffering sounds like just another book on Christ’s 
Passion and Suffering, so frequently has this wonderful story been 
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retold. But this work of Father Schneiders is unique and, in his own 
words, there is no other book which was written just for children 
“that tells the beautiful story of what our dear Lord suffered for us 
and how and why He suffered.” 

Father Schneiders is well aware that Christ’s Passion is not re- 
membered as it should be and that it fails to exert the influence it 
should on the lives of our children. This seems traceable to parents 
who delight in telling empty bedtime stories or far-fetched fables, 
only to neglect to acquaint their offspring with Jesus Christ and His 
suffering and love for children. 

The author was conscious of all this, and the result is a book 
written in the simplest style and language not beyond the comprehen- 
sion of a third grader. Every chapter is like a story in itself, for the 
author was conscious that stories have a special appeal to the young. 

Though its simplicity of style would permit even an eight-year 
old readily to understand its contents, the book better serves its pur- 
pose if read to the children by mother or father. It is explicitly de- 
signed to help parents explain to their children the story of Christ 
crucified and to ground them in the virtues which Father Schneiders 
designates in most of his chapters. Those virtues must be formed in 
youth to exert a lasting influence on those who are the hope of the 
world of tomorrow. 

Father Schneiders wrote the book for children, but what is good 
for them can also be of some help to their parents, and so this book is 
recommended to anyone, even religious and lay teachers who are fre- 
quently well-versed in expounding this Christian doctrine to grown- 
ups but experience difficulty when attempting the same task with chil- 
dren. And lastly, it might be suggested to priests who would find the 
nucleus of many a fine sermon on the Passion among these lofty 
meditations. | W.F.K. 


A Guide to Historical Method. By Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J. Edited 
by Jean Delanglez, S.J. Pp. xv-482, with index and appendix. Ford- 
ham University Press, New York. 1946. $4.50. 


This book was guaranteed a warm welcome from the moment 
that the advanced notices of its publication were issued, because the 
need for just such a work has been sorely felt among English readers. 
Bernheim’s classic Lehrbuch has remained in German, and though the 
Introduction of Langlois and Seignobos has appeared in an English 
translation, it is devoid of the examples and illustrations which make 
such a work practical, while at the same time its thoroughly rational- 
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istic viewpoint makes it largely unacceptable to the Catholic reader. 
Much was hoped for, then, in Father Garraghan’s book. 

The book is divided into four parts, prologomena, heuristic, criti- 
cism, and synthesis. Of these, the foreword tells us, the first, second, 
and fourth parts are original ; the third part on criticism is essentially 
a translation from Feder’s Lehrbuch der geschichtlichen Method and 
is, incidentally, the best and most valuable portion of the book. The 
original contributions of Father Garraghan are not up to the same 
standards. The chapter on the auxiliary sciences gives so brief a 
treatment to each as to be only slightly better than nothing. The sec- 
tion on chronology is the only one in this chapter that approaches 
adequacy. Perhaps, however, this brevity is necessary in a work of 
this kind. The references for additional reading are quite good and 
will fill in the lacunae, except in the case of diplomatic. 

On the other hand, we could have done with more brevity in 
other places. Divisions are multiplied without any practical reason, 
and the reader who has had any philosophical training will resent hav- 
ing elementary text-book phrases. thrown at him again and again. Nor 
will he be able to pass over the statement “means and instrumental 
cause are, in general, convertible terms.” (p. 358) The chapter on the 
philosophy of history is particularly unsatisfying. 

In his adaptation of Feder’s material on criticism, however, Fa- 
ther Garraghan has done a more satisfactory job, and it is here that 
the real value of the book lies. It is an adaptation rather than a strict 
translation, and Father Garraghan has tried whenever possible to se- 
lect material from American or English history to illustrate the prin- 
ciple under consideration. This is one of the best features of the book 
and it should serve to show students of American or modern Euro- 
pean history that historical method has a real practical application to 
their problems and is not something of interest only to those working 
in the ancient or medieval field. However, the reader will become just 
a little tired of finding the “frontier hypothesis” used as an example 
of almost anything, no matter how dear it may have been to Father 
Garraghan’s heart. 

The bibliographical material, particularly relating to medieval 
matters could be improved. The most recent or most authoritative 
works are not always listed. 

Despite its shortcomings, however, A Guide to Historical Method 
will provide a convenient text for methodology courses in graduate or 
undergraduate departments of history, and will serve as a handy ref- 
erence for anyone engaged in serious historical research. It is certainly 
the best work of its kind to appear to date in English. P.M.S. 
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Wartime Correspondence Between President Roosevelt and Pope 
Pius XII. Prefaces by President Harry S. Truman and His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII with an Introduction and Explanatory Notes by 
Myron C. Taylor, Personal Representative of the President of the 
United States to His Holiness Pope Pius XII. Pp. xiii, 127. The 
Macmillan Campany, New York. 1947. $2.50. 


Wartime Correspondence includes the letters exchanged between 
the late President and Pope Pius XII. “That our parallel endeavors 
for peace and the alleviation of suffering may be assisted” is the rea- 
son why President Roosevelt began this correspondence. The mes- 
sages, begun in December, 1939, and continued through the dark years 
of the devastating war, reveal the joint efforts of these two great 
leaders to accomplish this aim. 

The introduction and explanatory notes by Mr. Taylor are very 
interesting and helpful. His introduction tells us of his appointment 
as the President’s personal representative to Pope Pius, of the real 
purpose of the assignment, and of his cordial acceptance by the Holy 
Father. The notes relate the most important events at the writing of 
the different letters, giving the reader a clearer and deeper apprecia- 
tion of them. 

These important letters, presented to the public in a beautiful and 
well-bound volume, should be read by all, and especially those in- 
terested in knowing the minds and feelings of two outstanding world 
figures during a period of much destruction and suffering. 

N.B.J. 


Whatsoever He Shall Say. By Rev. Ferdinand Valentine, O.P. Pp. 121, 
with appendix. Blackfriars Publications, Oxford, England. 5 shillings. 


Those who are looking for advice and aid in their approach to 
God by prayer will find this book enlightening and helpful. Father 
Valentine in a series of twelve letters to a fictionary correspondent, 
Theophila, emphasizes the need of realization of God’s abiding pres- 
ence and working in the soul, and with this as a basis treats of prayer 
and the difficulties that may be encountered in prayer and in the spir- 
itual life. The reader may have the same difficulties as Theophila and 
consequently the questions that Theophila asks on her side of the 
correspondence may well be the reader’s own. The author gives prac- 
tical answers and counsel to the questioning Theophila and leads her 
along the path of prayer and the spiritual life. The chapters on mental 
prayer are especially well worth pondering and the method of making 
mental prayer, included in the appendix of the book, can be followed 
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with profit and adapted to one’s own spiritual life. Two other books 
in the same series of Theophila Correspondence by Father Valentine 
are in preparation. We can certainly commend the author on the first 
collection of correspondence and look forward to the publication of 
the next two series of letters. B.J. 


Nationalism and Internationalism. By Don Luigi Sturzo. Pp. x, 308, with 
preface. Roy Publishers, New York. $3.50. 


Don Luigi Sturzo’s latest book is a penetrating analysis of the 
world situation today. A keen student of political philosophy and his- 
tory, the author is well-qualified after fifty years of intellectual and 
political activity to speak with authority on the subject of nationalism 
and internationalism. 

Briefly sketching its beginnings in various countries, Don Sturzo 
has shown that exaggerated nationalism has been a breeder of wars 
and one of the causes of the modern apostasy from Christianity. Pius 
XI condemned this totalitarian heresy and against its supporters, even 
among some Catholics today, Don Sturzo calls for a reaffirmation of 
“Christian universality which leads all to brotherhood in God.” 

Instead of the nationalism which has caused two major wars as 
well as many hostilities of lesser extent, Father Sturzo proposes an 
internationalism based on moral principles and on a systematic inter- 
national law with an organization to enforce it. The UN, he says, has 
failed just as the League of Nations did, because of the lack of what 
he calls “faith” in Internationalism. This is seen, for example, in the 
San Francisco Charter which gives the great powers a more favored 
position through the right of veto. Yet, there is no reason for despair 
since human aspirations will progress toward a better future. 

There is need now rather for a firmer adherence to the San 
Francisco Charter of the United Nations despite its faults. The veto 
power must be weakened and limited and, instead of power politics, 
there must be a sincere acceptance of the democratic method. Inter- 
nationalism is then an ideal to be realized in the future and without 
war. Don Sturzo firmly believes that a Third World War is neither 
probable nor possible. If the UN is purged of its failings and a true 
internationalism based on the moral law of justice and liberty is ac- 
cepted, atomic energy will be controlled and the world will without 
fear be moving in the right direction. 

Despite possible disagreement with Don Sturzo in whole or in 
part, his book is a clear presentation of a Christian Democrat’s theory 
of how to make a better world. A thought-provoking book, National- 
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ism and Internationalism will undoubtedly enlighten many outside the 
Church on her social teachings. Although all Catholic leaders have 
not had the broad outlook of their Sovereign Pontiffs, as the author 
points out, still the Church has always been Catholic or universal in 
the best sense of the word. 1 Fos 


As They Liked It. By Alfred Harbage. Pp. 238, with notes and index. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 1947. $2.75. 


As They Liked It is the author’s way of saying that Shakespeare, 
as a popular artist, allowed his literary productions to be shaped by 
the tastes of his audience. But this is a fundamental postulate rather 
than the real theme of the book. The subtitle is far more descriptive. 
The whole thing, “An Essay on Shakespeare and Morality,” is a di- 
rect hint to the thesis; Essay describes its character ; Shakespeare, its 
strength; Morality, its weakness. The thesis comes to this—Shake- 
speare is moral without being a moralist. Dr. Harbage is very anxious 
to protect Shakespeare from the charge of being a moralist. To Dr. 
Harbage moralist seems to connote prig, and Aristotelian smacks very 
much of moralist. 

Still, his treatment of his thesis is unusual and worthwhile. It is 
hardly, however, what the dust-jacket blurb promises: “so sensible as 
to be exciting.” After all, human characters are moral characters. 
Shakespeare knew life, and he knew that every phase of it has moral 
issues intimately linked to it. Dr. Harbage is not slow to point this out 
in his many interesting comments on moral stimulus and response, 
justice, etc. The essay style is pleasant and readable, and the reader 
will feel that the Professor is the kind of teacher from whom he can 
expect to receive an intelligent and interesting answer, although he 
may not always agree with him. The bones of scholarship are hidden, 
and, although this may make the book more attractive to the casual 
reader, it has the disadvantage of concealing what is sometimes nec- 
essary knowledge. It is inconvenient to turn from the text to the back 
of the book to find out what play or what commentator is being dis- 
cussed. 

Shakespeare is Dr. Harbage’s strength, and so much so that it is 
sometimes difficult to follow him not only in the plays that are less 
well known, but even in the intricacies of those we know in broad 
outline. Morality may not be Dr. Harbage’s weakness, but he has not 
been very definite about it'in his book. This may be his prejudice 
against moralists, but it leaves him open to the suspicion of confusing 
morals and “mores,” and keeps him from fulfilling his promise to say 
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something applicable to the modern poet. “Poet,” of course, is used in 
‘the Aristotelian sense of fictionist. However, the author has done well 
in his primary aim which was to add a well documented and well 
thought out footnote to the long controversy over the place of the 
poet in society. His scholarship is to be particularly commended in 
that he does try to integrate his facts with the totality of things. His 
book is one with which one may not agree without reservation in 
some parts, but it is a book that should be read by all those who are 
interested in literature and life. UV. 





Pilgrim of the Absolute. By Leon Bloy. Introduction by Jacques Maritain. 
Selections by Raissa Maritain. Pantheon Books Inc., New York. 
1947. $3.50. 


Pilgrim of the Absolute is a book composed of excerpts taken 
from the writings of Leon Bloy. In the introduction to the book 
Jacques Maritain interprets the thought and personality of Bloy. 
Raissa Maritain lets Bloy speak for himself. Leon Bloy seemed to be 
consumed by the idea of reaching non-believers, rich, and poor; to 
reach the rich by ridicule and sarcasm, this being not only the best 
method, but the only method of piercing the shell of self-sufficiency 
and injustice which the rich of the world have built about their heads ; 
to reach the poor, not because he is a friend of the poor, but a friend 
of the Poor Man, Christ. Before the coming of Christ, the poor man 
was but a boy; however, with the death of Christ mankind became of 
age—able to suffer in hope. 

The deriding of the rich and the effort to reclaim the poor is the 
predominating theme both in this book and also in the life of Bloy; 
but intermingled with this theme we find the indictment of modern 
journalism, charity versus sentimentalism, art and the role of the art- 
ist in Christianity. Bloy is the “Hurler of Curses” against the world. 
He abominated society not because it was black or white, but because 
it was a dull grey, rampant with mediocrity. However, he directs his 
attack not only at the pagan but also against the self-sufficient modern 
Christians, who are in love with the world, who give to charity but 
not charitably—‘“if I give all my goods to the poor and have not 
charity, it avails me nothing.” 

“The day is gone,” says Bloy, “for proving that God exists. The 
hour strikes when one must give one’s life for Jesus Christ.” Not 
some but all are called to be saints through the Blood of Christ—“the 
Will of God is your sanctification” —a sanctification which is to come 
through Mary. Mary, the Lady of La Salette is the one who with- 
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holds the avenging Hand of God from destroying the world. “She 
weeps at La Salette, She whom all generations are to call Blessed. 
She weeps as She alone can weep. She weeps infinite tears over all 
betrayals of trust listed by Her. .. . The Angels do not weep, but the 
Queen of Angels weeps and that is why She is their Queen.” Bloy 
thought because La Salette had been scorned, Lourdes had become a 
trading post, and Pontmain a pious picture, that the hour had come 
for that people to perish, but he never lived to witness Fatima which 
now grips the Catholic world, which looks to Mary with hope. 

Leon Bloy hurls accusations against the “drawing room” clergy, 
the indifferent priests, those mediocre ministers who pass out slushy 
platitudes to “pious and respectable women.” “The priests console the 
women and the women console the priests. Religion then becomes a 
bazaar of reciprocal consolations, a genteel bazaar where are continu- 
ally exchanged words of consolation, but whereto the coarse souls of 
the destitute cannot be admitted.” These accusations he carries to ex- 
tremes which have no justification in fact, such as against the hier- 
archy of the Church, even to the Popes of the 19th and 20th centuries. 
We also feel that his forevision was a bit clouded when he prophesied 
that the Catholic Church would dwindle down to a sole survivor be- 
fore bursting forth once again. It is not hard to imagine the Church 
being driven back again into the catacombs, but to have its visible 
organization reduced to one member or even one country seems to 
destroy the note of Catholicity. 

We cannot promise that each one who reads Pilgrim of the Abso- 
lute will rise with the determination of conquering the world. But no 
one who reads this book can fail to be impressed with the vigor and 
originality of Bloy’s style, nor can he deny that Leon Bloy was con- 
sumed by the Flame of Love. We are all called to sanctity and for 
Leon Bloy there is but one sadness—-that is, not to be saints. 

R.D. 


Pere Antoine, by Edward F. Murphy. Doubleday & Co., Garden City, 
N. Y. 1947. Pp. 304. $2.50. 


Pére Antoine is the story of a priest’s struggle with himself and 
with life itself in early Louisiana. The write-up on the jacket ex- 
presses the burden and the kernel of the entire story by saying that it 
is the account of the most hated priest in New Orleans who became 
the best-loved citizen of Louisiana. There is little room to doubt why 
Pére Antoine became so thoroughly disliked. He came from the Old 
World to the New just when the latter was beginning to break asun- 
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der the bonds connecting the two worlds. Consequently, he ran into 
difficulties concerning the notion of freedom and liberty which was 
on the lips of the men in the sphere of his apostolate. However, his 
troubles were not so much a result of these ideas as they were of his 
own spiritual life. In his youth he had been jilted, so he thought, by a 
girl and in his religious life he embraced many hardships to offset this 
memory. He tried to induce others to a similar strictness and it seems 
that he was quite proud of his severe life. He was a man always in 
some encounter with the state or with his superiors and trouble fol- 
lowed him like a shadow. His zest for battle became so powerful that 
the issue at stake became of little moment and the only thing he de- 
sired was that he should be the victor. At the same time, he caressed 
his conscience by thinking that he was fighting for the Church and 
the salvation of souls alone. It. should be obvious that such a man was 
not fit for his task and this was the opinion of his bishop who had 
him sent back to Spain. 

His return from Spain brings a new Pére Antoine—one who is 
kind and patient. In fact, he is just the opposite of the first Pére 
Antoine. Such a great change has been made that it is difficult to un- 
derstand whether it is for the better or not. There is something lack- 
ing in the portrayal of this part of his life, because it is quite easy to 
acquire the idea that Pére Antoine is just an elderly sentimental 
priest. However, at times, his child-like sanctity is most beautifully 
brought to the attention of the reader. The reason for this transfor- 
mation is difficult to penetrate. Whether it is the love for a girl held 
in his memory which urges him on or whether it is a higher love can- 
not be clearly grasped. The two loves seem to run in different direc- 
tions and it is this which causes some confusion in interpreting the 
character of Pere Antoine. 

Father Murphy’s story will appeal to a large majority of readers 
because it has combined action and grace in such a way that each 
complements the other. This story also gives an insight into the Loui- 
siana of the eighteenth century and its troublesome times. 

B.W.T. 


The Catholic Church and the Secret Societies in the United States. 
(Monograph Series XXII). By Fr. Fergus Macdonald, C.P., M.A. 
Pp. 211|. The United States Catholic Historical Society, New. York. 
1946. 
American Bishops in the past century profited by the experience 
of the European hierarchy and were ever vigilant to the rise of secret 
societies in the United States. Father Macdonald points out that the 
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evil of secret organizations is found in the fact that they tend to serve 
as a substitute for the Church, thereby weakening the Catholic’s love 
for the Faith by teaching a purely natural morality and by gradually 
leading to a disregard of revealed religion. In this country many up- 
right Catholics had joined, previous to 1894, the Odd Fellows, 
Knights of Pythias, United Workmen and other secret societies. Even 
the Hibernians were for many years suspected because of the connec- 
tion by oath with European societies and with revolutionary groups. 
The question of Secret Societies took a century to solve as the 
Church worked in her usual calm way. That the solution was the cor- 
rect one is evident ; that it was applied so peacefully during a wave of 
anti-Catholic bigotry is a tribute to Cardinal Gibbons and his friend 
Archbishop Ireland. Father Macdonald deserves credit for his capable 
handling of this controversial subject. M.S.W. 


A Catholic Quiz Book. By Herbert A. Kenny and Geoffrey P. Keane. 
Macmillan Company, New York. 1947. Pp. 204. $2.00. 


Questions and answers seem to hold a peculiar fascination for 
the American public of our times. The ever increasing popularity of 
the radio quiz program is evidence of this. The authors of the Catho- 
lic Quiz Book, a newspaperman and a pathologist, have put the quiz 
technique to good use in adapting it to subjects completely Catholic. 
There are forty two quizzes, with one thousand questions and answers 
in all. The subjects, which are arranged in a way to invite interest, 
include, among others, the Bible, the Vatican, the Apostles, etc., to- 
gether with many questions on the feasts, fasts, and the literature, art, 
and internal government of the Church. Almost every phase of Cath- 
olic interest is covered. 

Written for the high school and college levels, the book makes 
no pretense at profundity but is, in truth, “an entertaining and en- 
lightening challenge to Catholic laymen.” Except for one or two mi- 
nor inaccuracies, such as attributing work among the Albigenses to St. 
Vincent Ferrer, the book with its foreword by Archbishop Cushing, 
is very well done and should provide its readers with a great amount 
of interest, information, and enjoyment. T.O’S. 

The Sorrow of God. By Rev. Gerald Vann, O.P. Pp. 16. The Newman 

Bookshop, Westminster, Maryland. $.30. 


One With Jesus. Translated from the French of Rev. Paul DeJaegher, 
S.J. Pp. 58. The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Maryland. $.75. 


These two pamphlets are excellent in their respective fields but 
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are recommended only for specialized reading. The theologian or the 
student of theology will find in The Sorrow of God a wonderful con- 
sideration of Christ’s Redemptive Act on Calvary and a discussion of 
the eternal decree of that Act aati in ‘the mind of God from all 
eternity. 

One With Jesus will be of cinch assistance to spiritual di- 
rectors and to those whom a director has encouraged to read about 
higher forms of prayer. This work is intended to inform directors of 
the need which many souls have for encouragement and guidance to 
enter into unitive prayer and it is an admirable instruction for those 
under such guidance. W.D.M. 


China's Destiny and Chinese Economic Theory. By Chiang Kai-Shek. 
Translated from Chinese. Notes and Commentary by Philip Jaffe. 
Pp. 347, with index. Roy Publishers, New York. 1947. $3.50. 


This independently translated edition of China’s Destiny has 
everything to attract the reader, and lacks nothing to produce an effect 
opposite to that intended by the author. On the one hand, it has a 
striking dust-jacket adorned with effective write-ups, a map of China 
on the inside covers, a guide to the pronunciation of Chinese names, 
and a chronology of Chinese Dynasties; on the other hand, it has a 
carping introduction and commentary, a manifold number of foot- 
notes and other material in brackets, supposedly for purposes of clari- 
fication—all of which manifest the Communist party-line. Nor is there 
cause for wonder in this; the notes and commentary were written by 
Philip Jaffe, editor of Amerasia and long-time associate of various 
Communist and Communist-sponsored groups interested in the Far 
East. 


In China’s Destiny, Chiang Kai-Shek tells of the rise and growth 
of the Chinese nation, of its years of highly developed culture and 
prosperity, and of its years of deep humiliation. Content with treating 
briefly China’s early histoty, he devotes most of the book to China 
under the Ch’ing (Manchu) Dynasty (1644-1911) up to the present 
day. He deplores the political, social, and cultural decline, under this 
Dynasty, which ended in unequal treaties with the Western powers, 
one of the principal causes of China’s “national humiliation”; he re- 
joices over the recent abandonment of these treaties and the formation 
of new treaties which give hope for a better China. After explaining 
the contents of these treaties, he presents his plans for China’s recon- 
struction. 


In Chinese Economic Theory Chiang Kai-Shek gives a rapid re- 
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view of modern Western theories, how they differ from the Chinese 
theories, and a lengthy explanation of his own. 

Chiang’s philosophy deserves special attention, but this exceeds 
the scope of the present review. However, it is well to note that he 
takes his philosophy from Confucius, whom he quotes frequently. 
Although many of Chiang’s principles are not in harmony with Chris- 
tian thought, many good things can be said of his philosophy. 

Through the translations of China’s Destiny and Chinese Eco- 
nomic Theory, the mind of Chiang Kai-Shek is revealed to the Ameri- 
can public. It is unfortunate, however, that the value of this volume, 
so well prepared by Roy Publishers, has been greatly lessened by a 
maze of bitterly partisan and critical commentary and annotations. 


N.BJ. 


The Theology of Psalm Vill. By Conrad Louis, O.S.B. Pp. xii, 201. The 
Catholic University of America Press, Inc. 1946. $1.50. 


The Theology of Psalm VIII, \ike many doctorate dissertations, 
is rather dull. It is very learned after the manner of German scholar- 
ship, marshalling authority upon authority, opinion upon opinion, al- 
most without end. 

Fr. Louis is principally interested in positive Theology. He con- 
siders the exegesis, philology, and hermeneutics of Psalm VIII, its 
use and the references to it in later Scripture and in Patristic writings. 
The author divides his work into two parts. First he considers the 
text itself, time of composition, author, literal interpretation, and lit- 
erary characteristics. Secondly he examines the use of the Psalm in 
Old and New Testaments, in Apocryphal and Rabbinical literature, 
in the writings of the Fathers and finally in some Protestant and 
Catholic writings after the Middle Ages. 

The research that preceded the writing of this dissertation must 
have been exhausting. Whether the resultant fruit is equal to the ef- 
fort expended is problematical. The exegete and philologist will be 
more interested than the theologian in this compilation by Fr. Louis. 

T.LE. 


A History of Philosophy. Vol. |, Greece and Rome. By Frederick Coples- 
ton, S.J. Pp. viii, 521, with appendices and index. The Newman 
Bookshop, Westminster, Md. 1946. $4.00. 


This is not an ordinary textbook. It provides more details than 
the usual works used in the classrooms; shows a deeper insight into 
the problems of thought ; points out clearly the influence of one school 
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of speculation upon another and, in many instances, notes how the 
varied conclusions of our forefathers in learning have been inter- 
preted by modern thinkers. Written as the first in a series that will 
cover the complete story of human thought, the volume, the author 
observes, is especially designed to fill the needs of Catholic semi- 
narians. However, any serious student of Scholastic Philosophy, who 
is looking for a fuller treatment of past philosophical systems than 
that ordinarily offered, will find this orderly presentation satisfactory. 

Father Copleston, in an introductory chapter, explains that he 
adheres “. . . to the Thomistic standpoint that there is a ‘philosophia 
perennis,’” and then proceeds to give some working norms for the 
profitable study of the history of philosophy, e.g., see the man and 
his thought in the proper setting, know the life and background of the 
philosopher, strive to penetrate the impelling spirit that pervades the 
development of each school. As the reader proceeds in the book, he 
will see that the author himself has faithfully observed these elements 
in his analysis of the sages who were prominent from the days of 
Ionia to the beginning of the fifth century of our era. Wherever pos- 
sible, an interesting sketch of the subject’s life and environment is 
made before his doctrine is uncovered. While the highlights of each 
philosopher’s contributions are marked, there is presented a more 
lengthy account of the important points made by the key thinkers of 
the ages. For example, among other phases, Plato’s Theory of Knowl- 
edge, in which the famous Allegory of the Cave receives special at- 
tention, and the Doctrine of Forms are revealed in detail. An appro- 
priate section is likewise devoted to a discussion of the genuineness 
and probable chronology of the writings of the Founder of the Acad- 
emy. Aristotle’s Logic, Metaphysics, Physics, Ethics, and Politics 
receive their proper evaluation. In closing the study of the Stagirite, 
the writer makes a fair and worthwhile comparison of Aristotle and 
Plato, with the conclusion that the wise man will do well to strive, 
wherever possible, for a synthesis of their views, since “. . . one 
would not be justified in rejecting Aristotle for Plato or Plato for 
Aristotle.” 


Much the same type of investigation continues with the Stoics, 
Epicureans, etc., until the work comes to a close with the Alexandri- 
ans of the Neo-Platonic Schools. A final summation is made in the 
last chapter which serves as a general review of what has gone before 
and describes the use to which the early Christian thinkers, especially 
St. Augustine, put the philosophical findings of the Greeks. In the 
appendices the abbreviations found in the volume are explained, the 
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main sources employed are designated, and reference books that will 
be helpful to the student are listed. 

Working in a very difficult field, where ambiguity and a continual 
sifting of fact from conjecture await the scholarly inquirer, Father 
Copleston has succeeded in showing how the links fit together in the 
first sections of the lengthy chain of philosophy. It is to be hoped that 
this same praise-worthy quality of correlation will be continued in 
the volumes that are to follow. M.M. 


His Will is Our Peace. By Gerald Vann, O.P. Pp. 64. Sheed and Ward, : 
New York. 1947. $1.00. 


Father Vann’s recent book is short, but its content will be deemed 
precious by the reader. As in his former works, the author has taken 
a truth, simple but so often misunderstood, and has explained it in 
clear, sincere language. Peace of mind and soul is a possession which 
every man seeks. Of course, some apparently seem to be searching for 
anything but peace, if their lives of turmoil and sin-are judged ex- 
teriorly. Every man, however, in his inmost heart wants true peace, 
because he was made to desire God, Who alone is Peace. In this life, 

‘ peace can be obtained only by resigning one’s will to God, and by say- 
ing, “Thy will be done.” 

Clearly does Father Vann show that peace of soul is not some 
beautiful, abstract idea, impossible to be attained. Anyone who lives 
up to those words of the “Our Father,” “Thy will be done,” will cer- 
tainly realize that the provident hand of God is stilling all disturbances 
in his soul. The author also discloses the reason why God’s will often- 
times seems bitter and hard to bear. It is our shortsightedness. In 
fine, the reader will find many aids, particularly Father Vann’s expla- 
nation of the Lord’s Prayer, which will enable him to understand that 
God’s will is our peace, and our peace consists in doing God’s will. 

, VF. 


The Gospel of Jesus Christ. 2 vol. By Pere M.-J. Lagrange, O.P. Transl. 
by Members of the English Dominican Province. Pp. xviii, 320, 350, 
with index. The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Md. 1947. $7.50 - 
the set. 

This is a re-issue of the well-known work by the eminent Domin- 
ican founder of the Biblical School at Jerusalem. Using the writings 
of the Evangelists as a basis and taking advantage of the latest find- 
ings in Biblical science, Father Lagrange tells the story of Our Sav- 
iour’s life and adds his scholarly comments to clarify and connect 
numerous incidents. There is little emphasis given to difficulties since 
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the author has written his work for those “without much time for 
study” and has referred other readers who are more familiar with 
the problems of New Testament chronology to his Commentaries on 
the individual Gospels. It is with genuine enthusiasm that:we recom- 
mend this profound, yet simply expressed, study of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. L.E. 


How to Talk Effectively. By Lawrence W. Rogers. Pp. 216. Joseph F. 

Wagner, Inc., New York City. 1927. $2.50. 

Books on oratory always find a ready audience. Mr. Rogers’ 
contribution to the subject will receive a warm welcome. The author 
has skillfully presented his matter, pointing out defects ‘in speech 
common among speakers and showing how to remedy these faults. 
He also includes a section on special occasion speaking which should 
prove helpful to the neophyte in the field of lecturing. A careful read- 
ing of How to Talk Effectwely can make one’s next speech much 
more pleasant for the listener. J.J.D. 


The Shepherdess of Souls. Considerations for the Month of May. By 
Sister Mary Mildred, R.S.M. Pp. v, 125. Frederick Pustet, New 
York. 1947. $1.50. 

The authoress of this book offers a poetic approach to devotion. 
She chooses quotations from various writers, then adds her own re- 
flexions on the matter along with certain moral meditations, and 
ends with some lines of poetry fitting the particular aspect under 
consideration. “ 

The book will appeal to those who like to have general examina- 
tions of conscience done for them. For others, the narrow outlook 
and the confusing poetical imagery will be very annoying. The au- 
thoress could have enhanced her work a bit by citing the authors of 
the specific quotations she uses. C.M.L. 


Workbook For This is Our Land. By Sister M. Thomas Aquinas, O.P., 
and Sister M. Margaret Michael, O.P. Pp. 96. Ginn and Co., New 
York. 1946. $0.38. 

This booklet has been designed by the authors as a supplement 
to the manual This Is Our Land. By using such a workbook, the child 
can make practical applications of what he has learned from the text- 
book. The exercises provided will not only be welcomed for their 
appeal to the pupil, but also for their educational value. As an aid to 
the teacher in making easier contact with the child, these quizzes will 
prove very helpful. J.J.B. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


CONSECRATION TO THE IMMACULATE HEART. By Rev. P. O'Connell, 
C.S.Sp. Pp. 90. The Mercier Press, Cork. 1945. $0.60. 


DARTFORD PRIORY. The History of the English Dominicanesses. By The Do- 
minican Nuns of Headington. With a Preface by Conrad Pepler, O.P. Pp. 65. 
(Blackfriars Publications, Oxford, England. Two Shillings). The Newman 
Bookshop, Westminster, Maryland. 1946. $0.50. 


THE FRAGRANCE OF THE LITTLE FLOWER. By Rev. M. D. Forrest, M.S.C. 
Pp. 96. Radio Replies Press, St. Paul, Minn. 1947. $1.00. (‘Not an attempt 
at a biography,” but ‘‘a review of the lessons we can all learn from the life, 
the writings, and the sayings of ‘The Little Flower’.”) 


FUNDAMENTAL RUBRICS. By John C. O'Leary. Pp. 121. The Newman Book- 
shop, Westminster, Maryland. 1946. $1.75. (A manual of principles and 
practices of the Roman Rite). 


MEDITATIONS AND CONSIDERATIONS FOR A RETREAT. By a Religious. 
Pp. 175. Frederick Pustet Compony (Inc.), New York. 1946. $1.50. 


THE NEW LECTIONARY. By The Rev. Clement Henry Crock. Pp. x, 425. 
Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., New York. 1947. $5.00. (A beautiful volume de- 
signed to help in sermon writing for Sundays and major feasts.) 


AN OLD APOSTLE SPEAKS. By Vincent McNabb, O.P., with memoir by Gerald 
Vann, O.P. Pp. 62. (Blackfriars, Oxford.) The Newman Bookshop, West- 
minster, Maryland. 1946. $0.40. 


PHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY. By James A. McWilliams, S.J. Pp. viii, 143. 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. $2.00 ($2.50 cloth bound). 
(A study of St. Thomas’ commentary on the eight books of Aristotle's 
Physics. ) 


PILGRIM CROSS. An Illustrated Account of the Vezelay Peace Pilgrimage. The 
Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Maryland. 1946. $0.60. (Excellent photos, 
superb text, and an inspiring sermon by Fr. Gerald Vann, O.P., make this 
booklet just about perfect.) 


THE PSALMS. A new translation by Ronald Knox. Pp. 239. Sheed and Ward, 
New York. 1947. $2.00. 


TREADING THE WINEPRESS. By W. Stephenson, S.J. Pp. xviii, 336. The 
Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Maryland. 1946. $2.50. 


THE WAY OF PERFECTION. By St. Theresa of Avila. Translated by Alice 4 
Alexander. Pp. xxx, 274. The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Maryland. 
1946. $2.75. 
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PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 
ARMCHAIR PHILOSOPHY. By Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Pp. 128. The Queens Work, 
St. Louis, Missouri. $0.25. 


CHATS WITH LITTLE CHILDREN. By Rev. M. D. Forrest, M.S.C. Pp. 35. 
Radio Replies Press, St. Paul, Minnesota. 1947. $0.15. 


A DIRECTORY OF CATHOLIC COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN IN THE UNITED STATES. Pp. 18. St. Anthony Guild 
Press, Paterson, N. J. 1947. $0.15. 


FR. SALLAWAY’S 2Np EPISTLE TO THE UNITARIANS. By Rev. Francis X. 
Sallaway. Pp. 24. Radio Replies Press, St. Paul, Minn. 1947. $0.10. 


KINDNESS IN RELIGIOUS. By Fr. Lawrence G. Lovasik, $.V.D. Pp. 46. Cate- 
chetical Guild, St. Paul, Minn. 1947. $0.15. 


MARY QUEEN OF OUR HEARTS. By Rev. George F. Haye. Pp. 27. St. An- 
thony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 1946. $0.25. 


THE STATIONS OF THE CROSS. By James H. McCown, S.J. The Queen’s 
Work, St. Louis, Mo. 1947. 


THE WORLD AT THE CROSSROADS. By Anita Blaine, Edwin H. Cassels, 
Edwin R. Embree, W. W. Waymack, Quincy Wright. Pp. 160. World Citizens 
Association, Chicago, Ill. 1946. 
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C LOISTER + 
NRONICLE: 


ST. JOSEPH'S PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their sympathy 

SYMPATHY and prayers to the Rev. D. E. Casey, O.P., and the Rev. E. B, 

Finnin, O.P., on the death of their fathers; to the Very Rev. J. A. 

Foley, O.P., Revs. F. E. Fenwick, O.P., M. T. McGlynn, O.P., A.L. and B. H. 
Scheerer, O. P., on the death of their mothers. 


























The members of St. Joseph’s Province offer congratulations to the 

SILVER following Fathers who celebrate this year their twenty-fifth anni- 

ANNIVERSARY versary in the holy priesthood: the Rev. John Urban Cahill, the 
Rev. James Dalmatius Enright and the Rev. Aegidius Rutulo. 


On February 20, Brothers Donald Danilowicz, Reginald Maguire, 
SOLEMN Clement McKeon, Justin Brodie and Chrysostom O’Brien made 
PROFESSION their solemn profession into the hands of the Very Rev. John B. 
Walsh, O.P., Prior of St. Joseph’s Priory in Somerset, Ohio. 
On April 29, Brother Fabian Butler, laybrother, made his solemn profession 
into the hands of the Very Rev. Charles I. Litzinger, O.P.; Prior of the House of 
Studies in Washington, D. C. 


On June 5, in St. Dominic’s Church, Washington, D. C., His Ex- 
OrDINATIONS _cellency, The Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicgonani, D.D., Tit- 

ular Archbishop of Laodicea and Apostolic Delegate, ordained the 
following students to the priesthood: Joseph Luke Lennon, Robert Francis Conway, 
Richard Mark Heath, Francis Christopher Lehner, Joseph Richard Desmond, Wil- 
liam Beftrand Ryan, Edward Paul Farrell, Ralph Thomas Imwalle, Joseph James’ 
Baverso, John Jordan Duffy, Raymond Martin McCabe and William Brendan Tar- 
rier. 


ST. ALBERT'S PROVINCE 


On June 5, the Most Reverend William D. O’Brien, D.D., Aux- 
ORDINATIONS _ iliary Bishop of Chicago, conferred the Priesthood on the Reverend 

Brothers Paul Aquinas Barrett, Wilfred Gabriel Hoff, Robert Fran- 
cis Crowe, Francis Louis Bertrand Cunningham, John Robert Dolehide, John Bona- 
venture Balsam, Robert Antoninus Kilbridge, John Peter Houlihan, William Au- 
gustine Rock, Mark Albert Ryan, Pedro Gonzalez (Holy Rosary Province), and 
Joseph Innocent Hren. 

In ordination ceremonies April 30, the same prelate conferred the Subdiaconate 
on the Reverend Brothers Joseph Angers, Benedict Ashley, John M. Coburn, Pat- 
rick Brady, William .Sherman, Timothy Froendhoff, Jude Nogar, Denis Mc- 
Auliffe, Anthony Nadeau and Clement McAndrew. 
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The orders of' Exorcist and Acolyte were conferred by Bishop O’Brien on 
Brothers Gregory Going, Dominic Tamburello, Athanasius Weisheipl, Michael 
Faraon, Hyacinth Brenda, Ignatius Reardon, Malachy Dooley, Richard Butler, Gil- 
bert Graham, Henry Siebs and John Thomas Bonée. 


Brother Andrew Sloan, laybrother, made his solemn profession into 
PROFESSIONS the hands of the Very Reverend J. E. Marr, O.P., Prior, on Feb- 
ruary 22. se 
Brother Albert Trujillo, laybrother, renewed simple vows on March 7. Brother 
Leo Lande, laybrother, made simple profession on April 19. 


His Excellency, the Most Reverend Finbat Ryan, D.D., Dominican 
VISITORS Archbishop of Port of Spain, Trinidad, delivered the sermon on 
the Feast of St. Thomas during his recent visit at the House of 
Studies. 
Other visitors were the Reverend Vincent McEvoy, O.P., of the Irish Province 
and the Reverend Agilolf Pipenbrier, O.P., of the German Province, both of whom 
addressed students with regard to mission activities. ; 


HOLY NAME PROVINCE 


The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their prayers and 
SYMPATHY sympathy to Brother Bartholomew O’Brien, O.P., and Brother 
Stephen Jenner, O.P., on the death of their mothers; to the Rev. 

A. G. Netterville, O.P., on the death of his sisters. 


The Very Rev. J. M. Agius, O.P., has been elected Prior of the 
ELECTIONS AND Convent of the Most Blessed Sacrament at Seattle, Washington. 
APPOINTMENTS Father Agius formerly served as Pastor of the Church of the Most 

Holy Rosary, Portland, Oregon. The Rev. T. S. Connelly, O.P., has 
been appointed Pastor of the Church of the Most Holy Rosary, Portland. Father 
Connelly was formerly Prior of the Convent of the Most Blessed Sacrament, Se- 
attle. 


On December 20, at Mission Dolores Church, San Francisco, Cali- 
OrDINATIONS fornia, the Most Rev. Thomas A. Connolly, D.D., auxiliary bishop 

of San Francisco, conferred the Tonsure on: Bros. Gregory Ander- 
son, O.P., Pius Cross, O.P., Vincent Cavalli, O.P., and Mark Donnelly, O.P. 

In ordination ceremonies on December 21, in the chapel of the college of St. 
Albert the Great, the same prlate conferred the Diaconate on Brother Augustine 
Myhan, O.P. ‘ 

On the same occasion Bishop Connolly conferred the orders of Porter and 
Lector on: Bros. Gregory Anderson, O.P., Pius Cross, O.P., Vincent Cavalli, O.P., 
and Mark Donnelly, O.P. 

On March 22, at Mission Dolores Church, San Francisco, Bishop Connolly 
conferred the orders of Exorcist and Acolyte on: Bros. Gregory Anderson, O.P., 
Pius Cross, O.P., Vincent Cavalli, O.P., and Mark Donnelly, O.P. 

On June 14, in St. Mary’s Cathedral, San Francisco, Robert Paul Starrs and 
Joseph Hyacinth Servente were ordained to the Priesthood 


On January 22, Brother Francis J. Walsh, O.P., celebrated the 
JUBILEE twenty-fifth anniversary of his Religious Profession. 
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SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 
Conference of Mothers General, Columbus, Ohio 


The Mothers General of all the Dominican Third Order Conventuals of the 
United States and Cuba held their biennial-conference at the College of St. Mary 
of the Springs during Easter Week. The Conference opened with a solemn Pon- 
tifical Mass offered by His Excellency, the Most Rev. Michael J. Ready, D.D. As- 
sisting at the Mass were the Very Rev. Msgr. Adrian Brandehoff, rector of the 
Josephinum, assistant priest; the Rt. Msgr. Paul J. Glenn, Ph.D., S.T.D., rector of 
St. Charles Seminary, and the Very Rev. Msgr. H. E. Mattingly, editor of the 
Columbus Register, deacons of honor; the Rev. Julian Schaefer, pastor of St. Dom- 
inic’s Church, deacon, and the Rev. Urban Wiggins, of St. Joseph’s Cathedral, sub- 
deacon; the Rev. John Staunton, master of ceremonies. The Very Rev. W. R. Far- 
rell, O.P., preached the retreat which constitutes an important part of the conference. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Union City, N. J. 


January 25. The Community lost one of its oldest members, Sister M. Henry 
of the Eucharist, who counted almost fifty years of Religious life. 

April 24. Two Postulants received the Holy Habit. The Delegate of the 
Most Rev. Archbishop presided at the ceremony and the sermon was delivered by 
Rev. W. F. Cassidy, O.P. At the same ceremony, Sister M. Jordan of the Holy 
Face, pronounced her Perpetual Vows. 


St. Catherine Convent, Fall River, Mass. 


The annual retreat was preached by Rev. J. D. Turcotte, O.P., during the mid- 
winter vacation, February 18-27. 

Rev. Mother John Augustine, O.P., Prioress General, and Sister M. Ignatius, 
O.P., Secretary General, attended the Conference of Dominican Mothers General 
at St. Mary of the Springs Convent, Columbus, April 9-13. 

The teachers of the Dominican Academy and St. Ann’s School in Fall River 
and of St. Francis Xavier School in Acushnet attended the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Convention in Boston, April 8-10. 

Sister M. Ceslas, O.P., Principal of Dominican Academy, and Sister M. Teresa, 
O.P., accompanied the seniors of the academy on their class trip to Washington 
during the spring vacation, April 21-25. 


St. Cecilia Congregation, Nashville, Tenn. 


Mother Annunciata, O.P., Prioress General, and Sister Miriam, O.P., Secretary 
General, attended the meeting of the Dominican Mothers General held in St. 
Mary of the Springs Convent, Columbus, Ohio, April 10-12. 

The Piano students of the department of music of St. Cecilia Academy took 
part in the National Piano Playing Auditions, April 21, 22, 23. Sister Anastasia, 
head of the music department of the Academy, is a member of the National Guild 
of Piano Teachers. 

The St. Cecilia All-Girl Band played in the Mid-State tournament held in 
Columbia, Tenn., April 18. They also took part in the band contest sponsored by 
Peabody College, Nashville, April 24-28. 

The eighty-seventh annual commencement exercises of St. Cecilia Academy 
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were held in th Chapel on the morning of May 30. The Most Rev. William L. 
Adrian, D.D., celebrated the commencement Mass and distributed the honors to 
the seniors. 


St. Catherine of Siena Convent, St. Catherine, Ky. 


On March 6 sixteen postulants were clothed in the Holy Habit and on March 
7 eleven novices made first Profession, Rev. J. R. Clark, Chaplain, officiating. 

March 10. Sister M. Bernadette, O.P., former Mother General, died; also 
Sister M. Helena Manning, O.P., R.I.P. 

Sister Stella Maris, O.P., will conduct classes in Library Science at Nazareth 
College, Louisville, during the summer session. 

Recent visitors to St. Catherine were: Mother Stephanie, O.P., and Sister 
Athanasia, O.P., of St. Mary’s, Columbus, Ohio; Mother Aloysia, O.P., and Sister 
Francis Marie, O.P., of Great Bend, Kans.; Rev. J. P. Kennelly, Chicago; Rev. 
Robert Adams, Dorchester, Mass.; Rev. Joseph Hurley, Burlington, Mass. 

Mother Margaret Elizabeth, O.P., and Sister Rose of Lima, O.P., Secretary 
General, attended the Conference of Mothers General at St. Mary of the Springs, 
Columbus, during the week of April 6. 

Ine th first week of June Rev. V. C. Donovan, O.P., will give a serics of 
lectures on the Liturgy to the Sisters and Novices at St. Catherine. 

At the National Catholic Educational Convention in Boston during Easter 
Week, Sister Gertrude Marie, O.P., of the Elementary School Department took part 
in the panel discussion, Readiness for Reading. 


St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio 


More than six hundred students from the diocese of Columbus assembled at 
the College of St. Mary of the Springs March 15 for a Catholic Youth Organization 
Sodality Conference. His Excellency, the Most Rev. Michael J. Ready, addressed the 
young people at one of the general sessions. Rev. Herbert Walker, S.J., assisted 
by Rev. Richard L. Rooney, S.J., dircted the sessions of the all-day program. 

March 16. The new organ for Christ the King Chapel, a gift of the Spangler 
family in memory of their mother, was blessed by Rev. J. M. Bauer, O.P., Chaplain 
of the College. 

March 28-31. Sister M. Lucy, Sister M. Borromeo, and Sister M. Thomas 
Aquin represented the College of St. Mary of the Springs at the national conven- 
tion of the College Personnel and Vocational Guidance Associations which was 
held in Columbus. 

A number of the Sisters of the congregation engaged in the various education 
departments attended the National Catholic Education Association Convention held 
in Boston Easter Week. 

Beginning March 28 a ten day retreat was conducted for the Sisters by Rev. 
P. F. Small, O.P. During Holy Week retreats for the college and academy students 
were conducted by Rev. J. J. Jurasko, O.P., and Rev. J. L. Hart, O.P. 


Congregation of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Akron, Ohio 


Rev. E. F. Smith, O.P., of the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. 
C., conducted the Holy Week Retreat at Our Lady of the Elms. 

April 13. His Excellency, Most Rev. Edward F. Hoban, S.T.D., Bishop of 
Cleveland, officiated at the Reception and Profession ceremonies held in St. 
Bernard’s Church. 
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The thirteen postulants who received the habit were: Margery Robinson, 
known in religion as Sister Rosemarie; Agnes Stalter, Sister M. Francine; Barbara 
Mae O'Shea, Sister M. Christopher; Anne Butz, Sister M. Timothy; Frances 
Ellsperman, Sister M. Ruth; Clara Pitz, Sister M. Leonard; Veronica Ottle, Sister 
M. Mark; Eleanor Wack, Sister M. Dismas; Ruth Schneider, Sister M. Stephen; 
Virginia Schultz, Sister Mary; Lenore Roetzel, Sister M. Naomi; Agnes Stopa, Sister 
M. Victoria; and Mary Joan Breisinger, Sister M. Martin. 

The ten Sisters who pronounced their first vows were: Sister M. Pauline, 
Antoinette, Rosaire, Evangeline, Gregory, Noreen, Irene, Anette, Rita, and David. 


Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor, New York, N. Y. 


March 24. His Excellency, Most Rev. Joseph P. Donahue, D.D., V.G., offi- 
ciated at the Clothing of four postulants in St. Joseph’s Chapel. Present in the 
sanctuary were: Rev. W. D. Marrin, O.P., Prior and Pastor of St. Vincent Ferrer’s 
Church, N. Y., Rev. J. J. Durkin, O.P., chaplain of the community, Rev. Francis 
A. Barry, vocational director, Boston, Rev. John A. McDermott, Secretary to His 
Excellency, Bishop Donahue, Rev. Joseph A. Callahan, Rev. William Ward, Rev. 
Charles Keenan, S.J., Rev. J. S. Kennedy, O.P., Rev. F. N. Wendell, O.P., Rev. 
T. J. Smith, O.P., Rev. P. L. McQuillan, O.P., all of New York City, and Rev. 
George Casey of Scranton, Penna. 

The young ladies who received the Habit were: Laura Cappello, N. Y. (Sister 
M. Loretto), Virginia Fortin, Me. (Sister M. Martha), Mary Keating, Boston 
(Sister James Marie), Elizabeth Wheeler, Minneapolis, Minn. (Sister Barbara 
Marie). 

His Excellency preached the sermon, and gave the solemn Benediction, with 
which the ceremony was closed. 

Sister M. Annunciata, died on Wednesday, April 9. R.I.P. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Cross, Everett, Wash. 


April 9-12.—Reverend Mother M. Austin, O.P., accompanied by Sister M. 
Genevieve, O.P., attended the convention for Dominican Mothers General at St. 
Mary of the Springs in Columbus, Ohio. 

The week-end of April 25-27, was the occasion of the first retreat to be 
conducted for young women. The exercises were conducted by the noted Sulpician 
retreat master, Rev. William S. Morris, S.S., of St. Edward Seminary, Kenmore, 
Wash. The large number of retreatants who availed themselves of these days of 
recollection was very encouraging. Another weed-end retreat will be conducted at 
the Motherhouse next fall. 

A very attractive exhibit of book illustrations in silhouette and water color, 
the work of Sister Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P., was held at the College of St. Albert 
the Great in Oakland, Calif., on March 22. The exhibit included fifteen Madonna 
silhouettes designed for use as magazine covers and illustrations, or as Christmas 
cards, also four originals from the illustrations of the book, A Crown for Joanna; 
a set of illustrations for a child’s picture book, Marilyn and the Elves to be pub- 
lished, and other miscellaneous pictures. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Adrian, Mich. 


Sister M. Theresa Locher died March 17, after a long life in the service of 
God. Sister celebrated her diamond jubilee in June, 1946. Her funeral Mass was 
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offered by Rev. Clarence Dorsey, Adrian, assisted by Father Alexis, Detroit, as 
deacon, and Rev. Lawrence McHugh, Adrian, as subdeacon. The Rev. E. C. LaMore, 
head of the philosophy department, Siena Heights College, preached the sermon. 
R.1.P. 

On the eve of Holy Thursday, Sister M. Ambrose passed to her reward. A 
member of the Adrian Dominicans since 1903, Sister has served in many capacities, 
as teacher, administrator, supervisor, author, and lecturer. Previous to her last 
illness, she was head of the education department, Siena Heights College. She had 
an active part in promoting the religious vocation school program, and made her- 
self personally responsible for the catechetical instruction of the girls at the state 
industrial school near Adrian. 

The ministers of the funeral Mass were: celebrant, Rev. Paul Hickey, Ecorse; 
deacon, Very Rev. Joseph V. Coyle, Jackson; subdeacon, Rev. Lawrence McHugh; 
master of ceremonies, Rev. Clarence Dorsey. Msgr. James Cahalan, chaplain, 
preached the sermon. R.I.P. 

During the season of Lent, Rev. E. C. LaMore broadcast a series of instruc- 
tions on the Know Your Faith Hour, from the campus studio. The Siena Heights 
liturgical choir furnished music for the same program. 


Holy Cross Convent, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


March 13. Rev. Mother M. Polycarpa, O.P., died in the seventy-eighth year 
of her age and the sixty-first year of her religious life. Mother Polycarpa, was one 
of the four pioneer Sisters who began the foundation at St. Joseph's, Sullivan 
County, N. Y., in 1896; was the first nun-postmistress to be appointed in the 
United States; was a member of the General Council of the Congregation in 1913, 
and re-elected successively in 1919, 1925, 1931 and 1937. 

Two other Sisters passed to their eternal rewards, Sister M. Materna, O.P., 
and Sister M. Gottfrieda, O.P. May they rest in peace. 

March 28. St. Agnes Elementary School, Rockville Centre, L. I., organized 
the Stella Matutina Club to foster religious vocations among pupils of the seventh 
and eighth grades. ; 

April 7-8. The Villa Marians of the Dominican Juniorate High School pre- 
sented The Mikado at Sacred Heart School Auditorium, Glendale, N. Y., for the 
benefit of the Juniorate at Water Mill, L. I. 

Easter Week. Delegations of Sisters attended the Conventions of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association in Boston, and Rev. Mother M. Anselma, 
O.P., accompanied by the Secretary-General, Rev. Mother M. Hedwig, O.P., at- 
tended the three-day conference of Dominican Mothers General at St. Mary of the 
Springs Convent, Columbus, Ohio. 

April 20. At Holy Trinity Auditorium, Brooklyn, N. Y., a musical program 
was given in honor of Rev. Mother Anselma, O.P., Prioress General, on the occa- 
sion of Rev. Mother’s Feast Day. 


Sacred Heart Convent, Houston, Tex. 


The impressive ceremony of religious reception was held in the chapel of the 
Motherhouse for seven young postulants on March 25. 

His Excellency, Most Rev. C. E. Byrne, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of the Galveston 
Diocese, officiated, assisted by Rev. J. J. Shahrigian, M.S., Rev. T. P. O’Rourke, 
C.S.B., and Rev. F. Van der Heyden, O.P. 

Other Priests present were Rt. Rev. D. P. O'Connell, S.T.D., LL.D., Rt. Rev. 
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J. A. Rapp, Rt. Rev. M. S. Chataignon, Rev. M. J. Daly, Rev. H. A. Drouilhet, 
S.T.L., Rev. S. Brown, Rev. M. C. Notzon, Rev. J. D. Connolly, Rev. B. Roemer, 
Rev. M. Bordages, Rev. J. J. Polansky, Rev. J. A. Nelson, Rev. W. Brooks, Rev. J. 
Perusina, and Rev. Father Harkins, Chaplain at the Naval Hospital, Houston, Tex. 

The young ladies receiving the Holy Habit were: Anne Schwerdtfeger, Sister 
M. Ernest; Frieda Enderle, Sister M. Paula; Lillian Hines, Sister M. Francis Cabrini; 
Evelyn Galvan, Sister: M. Martin de Porres; Yvonne Martin, Sister M. Emile; 
Marjorie Knoblock, Sister M. Eileen; Therese Anne Placette, Sister M. Elaine. 

Sister M. Monica and Sister M. Laurence celebrated their Golden Jubilee and 
Sister M. Amata celebrated her Silver Jubilee. His Excellency, Bishop Byrne, read 
a message from Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, who sent His Blessing to the 
Jubilarians. 

March 26. Four Novices made their First Profession. Rev. F. J. McCarthy, 
C.S.B., officiated. The Novices were Sister M. Vincentia Dragna, Sister M. Veronica 
Borski, Sister M. Olivia Fertitta and Sister M. Evelyn Gawlik. 

The Sacred Heart Dominican College opened in February with very bright 
prospects. 


Immaculate Conception Convent, Great Bend, Kans. 


Sisters M. Theodosia, M. Francesca, M. Petronella, and M. Joan attended the 
first West-Central regional convention of the National Catholic Theater Conference, 
held at Wichita, February 7-8. 

February 16. At 8:00 P.M., Miss Mary Frances Doherty, soprano and student 
of the Music Department, was presented in a vocal recital at the convent auditorium. 
Miss Elizabeth Capes assisted at the piano. 

February 19-20. Sister M. Alphonsa, and Sister M. Frederic, Medical Mis- 
sionary Sisters from Philadelphia, were visitors at the Mother house. The Sisters 
showed motion pictures and spoke about their work in India. 

On the evening of March 9, feast of St. Frances of Rome, and the “Nameday 
of Sister M. Francesca, Prioress at the convent, and Sister Frances Marie, Novice 
Mistress, a program was given by the members of the Novitiate and the Juniorate. 

March 16. The Very Rev. Peter O’Brien, O.P., Provincial of St. Albert Prov- 
ince, surprised and honored the Community by a visit. 

March 25-28. Sister M. Thomasine, O.P., Diocesan School Supervisor, and 
Sister M. Marcella, O.P., Principal of Immaculate Conception High School, at- 
tended the ninth annual meeting of the Central Regional Unit of the Secondary 
School Department of the National Catholic Educational Association, and also the 
meeting of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, held 
at the Palmer House, Chicago. 

April 10-13. Mother M. Aloysia, O.P., Mother General, and Sister Frances 
Marie, O.P., Novice Mistress, attended the Dominican Mothers Conference, held 
at St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


A letter from Fushun, Manchuria, tells of the arrival of the first post war 
contingent of Maryknoll Sisters on January 15. They report a warm welcome from 
the faithful Catholics of the mission, many of whom had risked their lives to aid 
the missioners at the outbreak of the war. 

The native Sisters whose formation is being directed by the Maryknollers, 
were found to be in a fervent and flourishing state. They suffered no, decrease in 
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vocations during the war. When the Maryknoll Sisters arrived in January they 
found nine novices and twenty-eight aspirants in the young community. The native 
Professed Sisters had proven themselves faithful and capable in‘ the absence of the 
Maryknollers. 

Two Sisters arrived in Japan in the latter part of February. They are tem- 
porarily stationed in the city of Tsu in Mieken, about fifty miles from Kyoto, a 
section badly devastated by bombing. Although aware of the reported eagerness of 
the Japanese people for Christianity, the Sisters were completely surprised at the 
enthusiastic welcome accorded them. They describe their arrival as follows: 

“Two of the railroad officials were on hand when we stepped off the freight 
car. The three guards who had been our traveling companions were also bidding us 
farewell and promising to come and visit us. Also waiting to meet us was Father 
Barry’s catechist, Yokota San, who introduced us to the station master and explained 
who we were. It was all quite formal; the staion master was quite impressed— 
and so were we! 

“The crowning glory was the discovery that the Governor had sent his private 
car for the drive up to the church. . . . Thus did we arrive in style, the first Sisters, 
as far as is known, ever to enter the city of Tsu. 

“After Sunday Mass we were introduced to all the Christians and catechumens. 
Some of these people travel two hours by train to attend Mass. . . . One of the 
Catholic men is the vice president of the local bank. He asked us to address the 
group of bank employees.” 

The present attitude of the people toward missioners is in complete contrast 
to their attitude before the war. 

On the Feast of St. Thomas Aquinas thirty-three novices at the Maryknoll 
Motherhouse pronounced first vows. The Retreat preceding the ceremony was 
preached by Rev. W. F. Cassidy, O.P. 

The annual Ceremony of Reception was held on Easter Sunday at the Mother- 
house, when ninety postulants received the religious habit. Rev. J. R. Grace, O.P., 
gave the discourse. 


Congregation of St. Catherine Di Ricci, Albany, N. Y. 


Rev. Marie Alain Couturier, O.P., noted French artist, completed in May sev- 
eral frescoes in the convent chapel of Our Lady of Prouille, Elkins Park, Penna. 
A large frescoe in the sanctuary is the scene of the Nativity, while smaller frescoes 
on either side of the chapel depict angels holding the instruments of the passion— 
the nails, the spear, and the sponge. 

Holy Week ceremonies at Our Lady of Prouille Convent included the office of 
Tenebrae and a Day of Recollection for the Sisters on Good Friday which was 
preached by Rev. F. N. Wendell, O.P. 

The third Sunday of May was chosen as Our Lady’s Day this year at the 
Convent of Our Lady of Prouille. The customary pattern was followed which in- 
cluded a living rosary and the solemn crowning of Our Lady’s statue by the May 
Queen. To all who attended it was an occasion of unforgetable beauty and in- 
spiration. 

At the LORETTA, Dayton, Ohio, the crowning of Our Blessed Mother during 
the month of May is a traditional ceremony. This year, as in other years, the 
LORETTA residents followed the May Queen and her attendants in procession to 
the chapel and there participated in the impressive crowning. 

Each Wednesday a group of women sews at the LORETTA to assist destitute 
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people throughout the world. This group is formally organized as the Catholic 
War Relief Auxiliary of the Dayton Region of the Cincinnati Archdiocesan Federa- 
tion of the National Council of Catholic Women. Already they have sent hun- 
dreds of pieces of clothing to Europe. The Third Order of St. Dominic also has 
sent several large boxes of clothing as well as financial assistance. 

Catholic education day, March 19, was marked in Dayton by a meeting at the 
LORETTA of the Federation of Catholic Parent-teacher Associations. The featured 
address was that of His Excellency, Most Rev. William T. Mulloy, Bishop of 
Covington, Ky., who presented a fresh, practical approach to the responsibility of 
parents in the determination of teligious vocations. Dr. Clyde Simson, director of 
the Montgomery County Child Guidance Center, also spoke. 

On the third Sunday of May at the Convent of Our Lady of Victory, Phila- 
delphia, the members of the Third Order made their semi-annual retreat during 
which the ceremonies of reception and profession were held. Another interesting re- 
treat held there during the month of May was a mother and daughter retreat on 
Mothers’ Day, May 11. 

During the month of April and May two retreats for members of the Newman 
Club were held at Our Lady of the Sacred Heart Convent, Albany, N. Y. 

St. Monica’s Circle, a ladies auxiliary which meets at the convent of Our Lady 
of the Sacred Heart, Albany, held its annual exhibition of vestments and altar linens 
in June. These goods are distributed to poor parishes and to mission fields both at 
home and abroad. 


Congregation of St. Mary, New Orleans, La. 


During his brief stay in New Orleans as guest of His Excellency, Archbishop 
Rummel, $.T.D., His Eminence, Konard Cardinal Von Preysing, Bishop of Berlin, 
honored St. Mary with a visit. Accompanying His Eminence who was introducted 
by the Most Rev. Archbishop, were the Most Rev. R. O. Gerow, D.D., Bishop of 
Natchez; Most Rev. C. P. Greco, Bishop of Alexandria; Most Rev. A. L. Fletcher, 
Bishop of Little Rock; Rt. Rev. Msgr. L. J. Caillouetv, Rev. P. Tanner, N.C.W.C., 
Rev. C. Schneider, Rev. P. Landsmann. Welcomed by the Mother General and 
community, His Eminence was escorted to the Auditorium where a Program was 
given in His honor. The Rev. R. E. Kavanah, O.P., introduced Miss Weimers, 
B.S., ’47, at the close of the musical selections, who presented a generous donation 
to His Eminence for His suffering people. 

Very Rev. R. P. O’Brien, O.P., Provincial, St. Albert the Great Province, re- 
cently favored St. Mary’s with a brief visit. 

Speakers addressing the college students during Vocation Week were Rev. 
Joseph Buckley, S.M., Rev. Thomas Peyton, C.S.C., and Rev. C. E. Lillie, O.P. 

Rev. F. N. Georges, O.P., enthralled the sisters by his impromptu and in- 
tensely spiritual conference during the brief visit. His talk embraced the Mystical 
Body—St. Bernadette—and Blessed Martin de Porres. 

Throughout Lent Rev. J. Buckley, S.M., and Rev. E. wise S.M., alternated 
each morning in saying a second Mass for the students. 

Passing through New Orleans, Rev. Fr. Regan, O.P., of hinedilin: Texas, paid 
a visit to St. Mary’s. 

Sponsored by the Dominican Alumnae, the Rev. R. E. Kavanah, O.P., re- 
viewed A Room on the Route by Godfrey Blunden. 

On the feast of St. Joseph, St. Mary’s Dominican College was hostess to the 
Inter-American Institute of Catholic Colleges and Universities of Louisana. Mass 
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was celebrated by Rev. Henry C. Bezou, Archdiocesan Superintendent of Schools; 
Rev. R. E. Kavanah, O.P., Dominican College, served as General Chairman; Rev. 
Malcolm Strassel, Ursuline College, gave the Invocation. The masterful address of 
Very Rev. Dr. E. McCarthy, O.S.A., president, University of Santo Tomas, Havana, 
Cuba: The Crossroads of Inter-America Relations, was discussed by Robert Shea, 
executive Secretary to the president, Xavier U. Representing the Xavier and Loyola 
Universities, Ursuline and Dominican Colleges in the Student Panel discussion of 
Future Inter-American Activities of the Catholic Colleges were Juliana Liles, Chair- 
man, and Betty Smith, Dominican C.; Mary Ellen Waldron, Loyola U.; Cyril 
Manual, Xavier U.; Claire Monjure, Ursuline C. The Music Hour was under the 
chairmanship of Xavier U. Solemn Benediction of the Most Blessed Sacrament, 
given by Rt. Rev. Msgr. Caillouet, V.G., assisted by Rev. P. Callens, S.J., and Rev. 
H. Lohmann, brought the days activities to a close. Six hundred and fifty delegates 
attended the Institute. 

Rev. R. E. Rogero, S.J., conducted a two-day retreat for members of the 
Vesper Sodality of Our Lady, Loyola U., at Dominican College during Lent. 

Mother Mary Dominic, O.P., and Sister Mary Elizabeth, O.P., attended the 
Dominican Mothers General Conference at St. Mary of the Springs in April. 

Sister M. Vincent, O.P., and Sister M. Louise, O.P., represented St. Mary's 
Dominican College at the N.C.E.A. meeting in Boston during Easter Week. 

Sister M. Clara, O.P., dean, and two college delegates attended the annual 
meeting of the N.F.C.C.S. held in Toledo, Ohio. 

Sister M. Elizabeth, O.P., and M. Immaculata, O.P., attended the meeting of 
the Southern Association of College and University Business Offices. 

Sr. M. Kevin, O.P., and Sr. M. Thomas, O.P., represented Dominican College 
at the annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, at 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Sinsinawa, Wisc. 

The December issue of The United States Quarterly Book List, Library of 
Congress publication, gives high praise to Guiding Growth in Christian Living, 
bracketing it as “perhaps the most important single development in the history of 
Catholic education in the United States,” and adding that “Catholic teachers will 
find this new curriculum literally indispensable. Teachers in public schools will like- 
wise find it very helpful in fulfilling their common responsibility to educate ‘better 
men for better times.’ ”’ 

Guest-speaker at Rosary College for the two-day observance of the feast of St. 
Thomas Aquinas was Dr. Charles DeKonick, Dean of Philosophy .at Laval Uni- 
versity. His lecture subjects included: Ego Sapientia, The Angelology of St. Thomas, 
St. Thomas and the Mystery of Faith, Darkness that is the Noonday. The Rev. 
J. E. O'Connell, O.P., chaplain, sang the solemn high Mass of the feast, assisted 
by the Rev. R. T. Murphy, O.P., deacon, and Rev. E. S. Carlson, O.P., subdeacon. 

A joint concert given at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, by the glee clubs of 
Notre Dame and Rosary College, on March 16, attracted over twelve hundred 
lovers of song. 

“Cultural Phases of the Good Neighbor Policy” was the theme of the pro- 
gram of panels and addresses given at the meeting of the Biregional Commission 
on Inter-American Action of the National Federation of Catholic College Students 
held at the College on April 13. Delegates from colleges of the Chicago and Ft. 
Wayne regions attended. Dr. E. Neale-Silva, chairman of the department of 
Spanish and Portuguese at the University of Wisconsin, was the principal speaker, 
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discussing Psychological Factors in Inter-American Relations. 

The program for College Day, annually observed on the feast of St. Catherine of 
Siena, officially opened the celebration of the Silver jubilee year of Rosary College, 
which was established at River Forest, Ill., in August, 1922. His Eminence, Car- 
dinal Tisserant, Secretary of the Congregation of Oriental Rites, pontificated at the 
solemn high Mass, and Rev. H. W. Kane, O.P., preached. Guest of the College 
throughout the day, His Eminence spoke at an afternoon convocation on The Re- 
lation of the Humanities to the Education of Women. At this he was introducted 
by His Eminence, Cardinal Stritch. The Very Rev. J. E. Marr, O.P., Prior of the 
Dominican House of Studies, was chairman. The Ruthenian Seminary Choir of St. 
Precopius Abbey, Lisle, Ill., a seminary for the education of men to the priesthood 
for oriental churches, provided a program of hymns and Ruthenian folksongs. 

The College was host on May 10 to delegates from the fourteen Red Cross 
college units of the Chicago area for their annual meeting. 

Sister M. Aquinas, O.P., Ph.D., chairman of the department of English, has 
been notified by the Royal Historical Society of England that her translation of 
the sermons of Thomas Brunton, Fourteenth-century Bishop of Rochester, England, 
will soon be published in two volumes of the Camden series. Sister’s work in 
medieval literature began some years ago at the University of Chicago and was 
continued in England on a Guggenheim fellowship when she translated and edited 
over a hundred sermons of the Brunton manuscripts. 

Yvonne Young-Samenez, Rosary College student since last fall, had earlier in 
her native city, Lima, Peru, organized the Youth Organization of the People’s 
Party of Peru. Boys and girls to the number of 156,000 constitute this group, a 
feature of the People’s Party which is dedicated to the preservation of democratic 
ideals in the country. Now secretary-general of the Girls’ Section, Yvonne has 
been invited by the English Labor Party to visit London and Oxford to become 
acquainted with the British Youth Organization; she will leave for England in 
August. 

Community Mass attended by Sisters and pupils on April 26 was a Requiem 
high Mass offered by Rev. J. B. Connolly, O.P., Chaplain, for the repose of the 
soul of the Rev. William Roach, the heroic pastor of St. Mary’s Church, Texas 
City, Texas, who sacrificed his life to bring spiritual aid to the hundreds of people 
caught in the dock area when the nitrate-laden Grandcamp disintegrated. 


Mt. St. Dominic, Caldwell, N. J. 

Faithful to its traditional observance of the Feast of St. Thomas, the student 
body devoted Thursday evening and Friday, March 7, to honor ,the Patron of 
Schools, St. Thomas. 

The Ergo Club moderator, Rev. P. C. Perrotta, O.P., presented a scholastic 
disputation Thesis: The individual ownership of property is by nature better than 
dommunism. 

Twenty students were received into the Third Order by Rev. P. C. Perrotta, 
O.P., which recently sponsored a drive for the needy Tertiaries in Austria. 

March 16. Mr. Christian Ochler spoke on Communism; his lecture was 
sponsohed by Caldwell College. 

March 19. Mother M. Joseph, O.P., founder and president of Caldwell Col- 
lege, was honored on her feastday by a High Mass in the Convent Chapel. The 
musical program by the college students was under the direction of Sister M. 
Alicia, O.P. 

February 23. Sister M. Bartholomew was called to her Eternal Reward. R.1.P. 











